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To the Reader: 

The 1972 General Assembly passed Public Act 194 which directed the 
Commission for Higher Education to develop a Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion in Connecticut by January 1974, In response, the Commission determined 
a structure designed to insure broadly based participation in the development 
of the plan. An overview of that structure is contained In the following \ 
document* 

One of the most important elements of the Master Plan structure is the 
Resource Groups. Since September 1972, these groups, made up of over two 
hundred persons, have addressed themselves to major topics for the Master 
Plan. The reports of these groups have been made> ava i I ab I e to ;^ublic boards 
of higher education with the request that the reports be d i ssemi nated to 
the chief executives and to the chief librarians of each Institution and that 
the broadest discussion possible of the resource groups^ topics be encouraged 
among faculty, students and interested groups. In addition, copies are being 
made available through public libraries and to organi zat ions and governmental 
agencies which might be Interested. Because the supply of the reports is 
limited, any Interested individuals are permitted to reproduce any or all 
reports. 

This report is one of eight Resource Group Reports, It should be 
recognized that the topics assigned to the Resource Groups are not mutually 
exclusive.. Therefore, the reader is encouraged to read all eight reports. 

The Commission for Higher Education is most .gratef u I to the many 
Individuais who gave freely of their time and energies serving on Resource 
Groups. The excellent groundwork they have provided In their reports will 
facilitate the del i berat Ions of additional groups and individuals as the 
process of the Master Plan development continues. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The fol lowing report has been . prepared by the Resource Group for con- 
sideration by the Commission for Higher Education as It develops a Master 
Plan for higher education in Connecticut, To insure clear understanding 
of this report a number of points should be emphasized: 

# The findings and recommendations are the considered judgment 
of the individual Resource Group. They do not necessarily 
represent an opinion or position of the Commission for Higher 
Education or any other group such as the Management/Policy or 
Review and Eva I uat ion Group. 

• This report is one of eight reports, The Resource Group reports, 
as a whole, are position papers for consideration in the develop-- 
ment of the I^aster Plan. They should not be construed as con- 
stituting a first draft of the Master Plan. Subsequent to further 
discussion and comment, the recommendations made in reports may 

be retained, revised, or deleted in the Master Plan. 

o The recommendations of the group may conflict with recommendations 
made by other groups. The reconciliation of conflicting recommen- 
dations w i I I be cons i dered in the process of developing a draft 
Master Plan. 

The development of a Master Plan is: a dynamic process requiring 
continuing input from many sources. Although the Resource Group 
reports provide an Important source of judgments about the elements 
of the plan, additional reaction, comment, and thought is required 
before an Initial draft of the Master Plan can be completed, 
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AM questions and comments concerning this report should be 
addressed to Master Plan Staff Associates, c/o The Commission for 
Righer Education, P.O. Box i:i20, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 



PROCESS OF THE MASTER PLA N 
Groups Involved In the Master Plan 

I- Commission for Higher Education: The State's coordinating agency for 
higher education was requested by the General Assembly (P. A. 194, 1972) 
to develop, in cooperation with the boards of trustees of the constit- 
uent units of the public sys*tem, a Master Plan for Higher Education in 
Connecticut. The plan is to be completed and submitted to the General 
Assembly by January, 1974. 

• Management/Pol fcy Group: : A steering comml+tee for the Master Plan pro- 

cess; membership consists of the chairmen of the boards of trustees for 
the constituent units, and the president of the Connecticut Conference 
of Independent Colleges. Liaison representation from the Governor's of- 
fice and from the General Assembly are also represented. 

III. Resource Groups: These groups are charged with developing position pa- 
pers on specific topics for utilization in the development of a Master 
Plan. Membership is proportionately balanced between the higher educa- 
tion community and non--academics to insure that a broad spectrum of view 
points be represented Ipr^group deliberations. Each group was assigned 
specific questions by the Management/Policy Group. In addition, each 
group was encouraged to address any other questions as it saw fit. 

IV, Review and Evaluation Group: A group invited to review, evaluate, and 
make comments on the Resource Group reports and. successive drafts of 
the Master Plan« Ten members represent a wide spectrum of the state's 
business and public interest activity and three ex-officio members are 
from, state government. 
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Master Plan Staff Associates: Each of the constituent units of the 
pub,'-: system and the Connecticut Conference of Independent Colleges 
have provided staff support for the Master Plan project. The staff 
associates serve a dual function: (I) each staff associate provided 
staff assistance to a Resource Group and, subsequently, (2) the staff 
associates will, in collaboration with the Commission staff, prepare 
the draft of the Master Plan, 

Constituent Unit Boards of Trustees, including Faculty, Students and 
Administration: All boards of trustees of the higher education system 
are asked to review carefully the Resource Group reports and the Master 
Plan drafts to follow. It iS;expected that each institution will en- 
courage the fullest possible discussion among faculty, students, and 
administrators. 

The Pub! ic : In addition to the higher education constituencies noted, 
above, a vital Input to the Master Plan is r.e participation of all 
who are Interested, including: Individuals In industry, labor, minori- 
ties, prof ess iona I s — in short, all organi zations and individuals in- 
terested in higher education. Comments are Invited at any stage of the 
development of the Master Plan, However, for consideration for the 
fntttal draft of the Master Plan, comments must be received by Aprii 
1973 and in the final draft of the Master Plan by September 1973. 
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AN OUTLINE OF ACITVITIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASTER PLAN 



Activity 

[• CKE requests staff assistance fror Its 6/72 

2. CHE appoints Management/Policy Group 

3. Management/Policy Group: 

a. Identifies e-lements of Master Plan 

b. Develops queries to be addressed 

c. Appoints Resource* Groups 

4. CHE ho I ds Co I I oqu i um Orientation meeting 

5. CHE appoint Review and Evaluation Group 

'6. CHE approves interim report for transmittal to Governor 12/72 

7. Resource Groups complete and transmit papers to Management/ 
Po I icy Group 

8. Mangement/Po I icy Group distributes Resource Group reports to 
Constituent units. Review and Eva 1 uat ion Group.^ and other in- 
terested groups and individuals 

9. Comments on Resource Group reports are submitted by Review and 
Evaluation Group, constituent units, and other Interested in- 
dividuals and groups 

tOo Initial Draft of Master Plan is prepared and distributed to 
constituent uni ts and Review and Eva I uat ion Group 

11. Initial reactions are received and Draft of Master Plan is 
amended 

12. CHE sponsors public presentation of amended Draft of Master Plan 
and solicits comments from all groups and individuals who are 

! nterested 

13. Comments reviewed and evaluated and final draft prepared 

14. Management/Po I i cy Group receives final comments on final Draft 
of Master Plan from const i tuent un i ts and Review and Evaluation 
Group, reports to CHE 

15. CHE approves f i na I draft of Master Plan and transmits it to 12/73 
the Governor and General Assembly 
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ON GOALS 



As a people , we still have a choice. If we want a 
society on the beehive mcdel, all we need do is relax 
and we'll drift into it* If wc want a society built 
around the creative possibilities of the self-directing 
individual, then we have tasks to perform, 

— John Gardner 



The basic issue for education is the choice of goals ; 
all else follows this 

••• goals of the educational system are much more a 
function of the choices the society has made or is making, 

than they are a consequence of the declaration of edu- 
cational leaders • • • • 

••• First, the society itself makes a pervasive choice 
regrading the overall direction of its movement ••• Sec- 
ondly, the society makes a decision as to what tasks will 
be assigned to educational institutions and what tasks 
to others .... Thirdly, then choices are made within 
the resulting context as to what the more specific ob- 
jectives shall be, with what priorities they shall be 
carried out (that is , what resources shall be allocated), 
and in what manner they shall be accomplished. 

W. W. Harman in The Nature 

of Our Changing Society ; 
implications for Schools 
(Alternative Futures in 
Higher Education — Hearings 
before the Select Subcommit- 
tee on Education, U. S. House 
of Representatives, January 
1972) 



ON ROLE AND SCOPE 

... Growth was the theme in higher education during 
the 19 50*s and 1950 's. In the 1970*s and beyond, the 
theme should be flexibility and diversity ... 



• • • We need to find ways to encourage experimenta- 
tion and entrepreneurship in higher education. Too . 
often, people and institutions trying new things are 
penalized rather than encouraged. Faculty and accredi- 
ting agency conservatism have put dainper?^^ on promising 
experiments. At the same time, we must have the cour- 
age to give UP experiments that fail and upon methods 
that become outih. 

,,, The pi'ouleiji of equal access remains the nunber 
one item of vinfinished bxasiness for higher education ,,, 

— HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson 
in School and Society 

ON GOVERNANCE 



,,, To my mind the preponderance of evidence is over- 
v^helming to the effect that overcentralization of detailed 
fiscal 'and administrative controls, thou^ often Intended 
to promote efficiency, is in fact generally self-defeating 
and detrimental to the progress and productivity of uni- 
versities and colleges 

,,, a key to productivity in higher education is good 
morale among those immediately engaged: students, faculty 
menfcers , administrative officers, and members of govern- 
ing boards. This indispensable esprit de corps is de- 
rived in part from the judicious trust and confidence of 
parents, donors, taxpayers, legislators, and governors ,,,, 

• • , the individual esprit which fires men and women * 
to search and discover, makes battling problems a plea- 
sure , and renders sustained intellectual effort easy. 
No proctor or patrolman can enforce it. It flourishes 
in a community governed largely by an ongoing consensus 
rather than by hierarchic pov^er. This principle applies 
at all levels in the state-wide academic collectivity 

— M, M, Chambers in Higher 
Education in the Fifty 
States 
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S UMMARY OF FINDINGS AI^D R ECOMMENDATIONS 
Findings 

New knowledge acquired mainly over the past hundred years has 
placed in society's hands the power to transform the world in ways 
that were not even dreamt of as the Twentiety Century dawned. The 
pace of change gener.::ted by knowledge yet to be acquired will 
accelerate rather than slew down in the years ahead. 
In the "kncwledge society'* into which Ve are entering, to keep 
pace with oux^ sister states in economic well-being, Connecticut 
must cultivate assiduously excellence, diversity, and balance in 
the qualxty of its human resources. Thirty thousand new jobs must 
be generated each year during the 1970 *s if we are to accommodate 
our grcx^ing labor force and achieve full employment by 19 80. A 
powerful influence in attaining this desirable goal will be the 
degree to which our post- secondary system of higjier education ful- 
fills its basic function of providing the individual fulfillment • — 
intellectual, social, cultural, and economic — which undergirds 
the strength and stability of our society. 

The present array of educational institutions in Connecticut has 
the potential capability of responding to these needs, but a 
Herculean effort will be required over several years, involving 
intensiv*: rethinking of fundamental goals, the role and scope of 
each constituent unit, and the number and location of units. Gen- 
fr2*alized goal setting must give way to specific identification of 



student-oriented ft academic objectives towards w?«.iai institutional 
progress can be measured by the institutions themselves. As we 
move from an era when growth was the prime ci^jective into one in 
which there is lessened stress on buildings and facilities and in- 
creased emphasis on improving the quality of present programs and 
exercising discriminating judgment in innovation and the addition 
of new programs , much more attention must be paid to the academic 
interaction of the several constituent units — public and priv- 
ate. 

^. If indications of disenchantment with higher education, as manifest 
in public attitudes and declining percentages of students seeking 
it, are to be reversed in the interests of developing Connecticut's 
human resources, orchestration of the entire system — public and 
private — will be required. Coordination of finance and admini- 
stration in the public sector is provided by the Commission for 
Higher* Education. What is now needed is a "central nervous sys- 
tem" capable of sensitively assessing societal values and needs 
and individual human preferences, and relating and linking them 
to the diverse array of existing or potential institutional capa- 
bilities. Imaginative institution coordination will be required ^ 
to insure sensitivity, preserve institutional autonomy, and avoid 
bureaucratic rigidities. This orchestration cannot be superim- 
posed from above, but must arise from creative and unselfish 
thinking from within the educational institutions themselves. 

5. Given an increasingly rapid rate in the accumulation of knowledge, 
the cbselescence of skills, the cheinging role of women in sociiety. 
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and value preferences of youth » augmented provision is needed for 
intermittent education during an individual's entire lifetime. 
More effective coupling of secondary education and higher educa- 
tion will be needed. Particular attention should be paid to 
special programs that would update skills in advanced science, 
technology and the career professions. 

6. A significant development in the interaction of the public and 
private sectors is a new state program providing about $1,000 ,000 
this year to independent colleges for scholarships for Connecticut 
students. This has helped preserve our independent institutions, 
and has given students a wider choice of opportunities. The cost 
to the state for each student helped is less than it would have 
cost to educate him in the public system, and no new facilities 
are needed, since many independent colleges have excess capacity. 

There is also legislation authorizing The Commission for Higher 
Education to contract for facilities, services, or programs with 
'independent colleges, thou^ no such contracts have been approved. 

7. A milestone that holds portent for the medium distant future is 
the Education Amendments of 19 72 which authorize very significant 
new federal programs in aid of higher education, particularly the 
Basic Opportunity Grants which will "entitle" every young person 
in the nation to an award of up to $mOO per year tcwards his col- 
lege expenses , depending on need. Also authorized are direct 
grants to institutions » support for libraries, loans to students, 
:and imany other things. 
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The Federal Budget for Fiscal Year 19 74 will indicate the extent 
to which these new programs will be funded. In our judgment, there 
will be little additional money compared with last year, and we 
will be wise to plan our system without expecting very much federal 
help in the next five years beyond that already being received. 
Other specific findings are as follows: 

+ Changing demand for some types of training, parti cu- 
. larly teacher training, will require substantial 
changes in the curriculum of many j.nstitutions , par- 
ticularly the State Colleges, in the next few years. 
The need for teachers will not rise again for many 
years 5 if ever. 
+ The present separation of the Technical Colleges from 
the Community Colleges unnecessarily isolates the 
students from each other , restricts the career choices 
of students at both types of college, and has allowed 
the existence of different calendars so that transfer 
or cross registration is difficult. 
+ Enrollment trends are down in Technical Colleges and 

up in Community Colleges ♦ 
+ Proprietary colleges are forbidden to grant degrees 
in Connecticut, thou^ allowed to in some other 
states. An unnecessary injustice is being done to 
some students in Connecticut relative to students 
in other states,. 



t With full utilizat ion of pi^ivate and public insti- 
tutions there will be no geographic region of the 
state lacking access to higher education. 

Re commen da t i on 

1. We recommend that the planning process now under way be intensi- 
fied and linked intimately to the institutions of higher education 
by the establishment of an Academic Council for four-year insti- 
tutions, and one for two-year institutions. The Councils would 
embrace all public, private, and proprietary institutions and 
would have as their principal functions: 

+ Assessing societal change and needs and the appropri- 
ate response in curricular innovation including pro- 
gram introduction, consolidation, coordination and 
termination. 

+ Fostering th^i kind of intellectual leadership and 
experimentation that .would make our system of higher 
education a magnet that would attract scholars from 
all over the world while supporting, through research 
and graduate study, our state's leadership in business 
and industry. 

+ Assisting mobility of students among the several 
levels of higher education and assuring effective 
linkage with secondary education. 
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We have considered locating this activity in the Commission for 
Higher Education, but believe that these functions are best per- 
formed by a council that reports directly to the governing beards 
of the institutions without adding to the administrative over- 
burden. Each council would be staffed by rotating an individual 
on a leave of absence from one of the participating institutions, 
supported by a secretary. Provision for experimentation should 
be provided by a direct state appropriation that should be about 
one percent of the public support for higher education. The ad- 
ministrative and financial coordination performed by CHE would 
continue as before. 

2. We recommend that a new Board of Trustees be established for the 
Technical Colleges to help them respond to the challenges of 
changing society and to encourage more effective cooperation with 
the community colleges. The new Board should have representation 
from community colleges, from industry, and from labor and should 
be instructed to bring the Community and the Technical Colleges 
closer together. 

3. We recommend that the University of Connecticut Health Center re- 
main as a imit of the University but with the administrative 
flexibility that would be affordeid by having it administered as 

a non-profit corporation supported by the State and operated by 
the Board of Trustees. The question of a separate Board of 
Trustees for the Health Center has been considered and we con- 
clude that this would be a retrogressive step in medical educa- 
t ion • 
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^. We recommend that none of the branches of the University should be 
authorized to become a four-year institution, but extension ser- 
vices and selected graduate offerings for adults should be en- 
couraged, 

5. We recommend that more comprehensive accreditation be made avail- 
able to properly qualified proprietary schools or to programs 
within* schools so that they can grant degrees. This should be 
achieved by reference to an accrediting body such as The Hew 
England Association of Schools and Colleges or The Commission 
for Higher Education. Until such accreditation is established, 
credit by examination should be available to facilitate mobility. 

6. We recommend a proper balance between attention to career prepa- 
ration and attention to the traditional arts and sciences educa- 
tion which preserves and enriches our cultural tradition. 

7. We recommend that specific numerical enrollment goals should be 
established for minority-group students in the different parts 
of the system. 

8. We recommend that no new public institutions of higher education 
should be established in the next five years. 
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PREFATORY NOTE AND OVERVIEW 



Of all the fifty states, Connecticut has the greatest incentive to 
set perceptive and imaginative goals for its system of higher education, 
to ponder profoundly the role and scope of its education institutions, 
to be responsive to local needs in planning the nuirber and location of 
its institutional units, and to exercise wisdom in their governance. 
Poorly endowed with the mineral resources that traditionally provide 
the foundation for a strong industrial economy, Connecticut has had to 
rely on the ingenuity of its citizens — its human resources — to 
arJiieve a per capita production of goods and services (a measure of 
economic affluence) that is unmatched by its forty-nine sister states. 

The importance of a proper appreciation of the role of higher edu- 
cation in the system of human values that enables us to select from the 
many things we might do, those things we should do, has been emphasized 
many times. Thus, the Temporary Connecticut Study Commission on Hi^er 
Education, established by the 1963 General Assembly , Included in its 
"Statement of Convictions" the powerful notion that *'Th2 future social 
and economic welfare of the State as well as the greatest fulfillment 
of each student's potential is dependent upon the development of broader 
opportunities in higher education." -Again, in 1970, the labor econo- 
micst, David Pinsky, writing^an Our Manpower Future ; Connecticut 
19 70-19 85 said, "Even during the labor shortages of the second half of 
the 1950 's the ranks of the unemployed were heavy with persons who had 
little education.... In our modem technology, a substantial 
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proportion of college trained personnel is essential for a well-rounded 
labor force." 

The relevance of these comments is given a sense of urgency in the 
light of the known numerical increase to be expected in the years ahead 
in the age group, 18-25, which is the gr&*jp seeking to settle upon 
permanent career opportunities. This nunoer doubled from 194,IZD:0 in 
1960 to 420 ,000 in 1970. It will increase to 45U,000 by 1975, to 
501,000 by 19 80 and peak out at 505,000 by 19 82. 

It is no overstatement to remark that the competitive position of 
Connecticut with the rest of the nation , and with other nations , during 
the balance of this century will be directly dependent on the knowledge , 
the skill and the adaptability that ja superbly educated cadre of young 
men ai::d women in this age group will bring to t heir jobs over the next 
decade. 

Since the economic well-being of our state is dependent on our 
ability to export goods (e.g., silveivare, aircraft engines) and ser- 
vices (e.gf, insurance policies) to other states and nations, it is 
this competitive margin of human skills that must be our continuing 
concern in satting education goals, specifying the role and scope of 
institutions, and determining the size and location of our educational 
units. 

Moreover, the sheer growth in the work force during the 1970 's will 
require an increase of 22,000 jobs each year just to accommodate the 
nunber of new workers. Something like another 8,000 new jobs will have 
to be generated each year during this decade to bring employment to 
the "full level" by 19 80 (96 per cent of the labor force employed). 
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In a Somewhat broader context » Peter Drucker predicts that the 
knowledge indus't^^ies will account for one-half of the Gross National 
Product by the late 1970 and argues persuasively that knowlsdge:^ 
rather th^ii .agriculture and mining, kas now become the essential and 
central r^iosirce of production. This underscores the need for strength- 
ening the ^oie of post- secondary educational institutions in making 
possible g^BBXeV career mobility. 

But our 2eal to relate excellence in higher education to the 
health of ^ur s'tate's economy in a causal sense, we must never forget 
that the ^^ucial lirik is the individual. Basically, the purpose of 
higher ed^^atiotJ is individual fulfillment — intellectual, social, 
cultural and economic. It is, of course, important that we develop 
brilliant intellectuals, great scientists, gifted artists, talented 
managers, skilled technicians, and effective support personnel, but 
these essential eieinents of a strong societal structure will come al- 
most autori^atically if we provide the opportunity for the individual 
fulfillment whi^^h is the basis for the human variety and diversity 
necessary if eadi person is to develop the human value preferences 
that will Enable him to come to terms with a future of turioulenf change. 
Moreover, Engaged as we are in nation-building, we need to place em- 
phasis on Preparing students to live in a multi-racial culture and 
society, to in^^^ease the participation of minority groups in every 
aspect of the educational process, and to broaden o\w evaluation of 
potential Perfot^^ce beyond simply degree attainment. 

The CJOncept of institutionalizing the process of change is one 
that the K^sourCJe Group had very much in mind as it went about its 
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task. It see.:ns ^cie^' that man-made perturbations in the four basic 
processes whicx liiir indivsi^aual human life to the physical univeree 
in which we resiiiie h^ye loosjod winds of change which sre likely ;o be 
intensified rairher tb:an st'iJLled in the years ahead. In brief: 
+ Man has parturbeszthe natural process::by which solar 

energy has come — c sustain life first by exploiting 
the h«0:f:<=a: billion years of residual solar energy 
storJsd^ixr tEossil- fuels and, more recently , -by tapping 
the pwer of the ,atom. This has given us, in prin- 
ciple., unlimited power to convert natural resources 
into goods and services responsive to human needs. 
It has also given us the capacity to annihilate large 
segments of the human race and devistate large areas 
of the world. 

+ Man has perturbed the natural biological processes in 
ways which give us the capability of modifying plant 
and animal life and bring within reach altering the 
characteristics of the human race and shaping the 
course of evolution. 

+ Man has perturbed the natural cycling of chemical 
substances throu^ the air, water, land and living 
matter in a manner which has Tnade possible the 
"Green Revolution" while unleashing the threat of 
environmental pollution with its toxicological impli- 
cations • 
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+ Man has perturbed the information process by whxcr: he 

relates to our universe in a manner that permits x^ensing , 
communication, storage, and utilization of information 
to a degree which almost exceeds human comprehension. 
So, almost simultaneously, we have a new-found capacity to elevate all 
of mankind to an entirely new estate — or, i.iindlessly , to proceed with 
overextending thci life-sustaining power of Spaceship Earth and render 
it uninhabitable for man. Truly, the human species has arrived at a-- 
unique discontinuity in its three million year existence on earth,' Just 
how this discontinuity will be surmounted depends on human knowledge 
and wisdom — - and this is what higher education is all about. 

To be responsive to these great issues perplexing society, it seems 
clear the educational goal priorities must change. To the classical 
education in the arts and scienc^?s and to career preparation, we must 
add, in the words of D. N, Michael (in The Unprep^ared Soci ety ) ^ educa- 
tion 

for empathy, compassion, trust, nonexploitiveness , 
nonmanipulativeness , for self-growth and self-esteem, 
for tolerance of ambiguity, for acknowledgement of error, 
for patience, for suffering ... these social-aid roles, 
the roles that are meaningful because they, relate a per- 
son to a person (that equip) those who have the task 
of planning and leading (with) a far deeper feel for 
and understanding of themselves as selves and as a 
part of other persons 

Such ncble goals will not be achieved overnight, but will come as 
the result of conscious development , experimentation , and goal-setting 
taking into account current educational trends. A set of current edu- 
cational trends has been provided by W. M. Herman (in The Nature of 
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Our Changing Society : Implications for Schools > published in hearings 
on Alternative Futures in Higher Education before the Select Sub coiranit tee 
on Education, U.S. House of Representatives, January, 1972), They in- 
clude 

+ Expanding the fraction of the population involved in edu- 
cation and the fraction of income going to education 

+ Increasing the role of educational institutions in respond- 
ing to societal prcfclems 

+ Extending the duration of the educational period, albeit 

intermittently, throughout an individual's entire lifetime 

+ Extending education to industry, the community, and the 
home 

+ Sequentially arranging education and work as we move into 
the knowledge society 

+ Increasing departure from traditional methods of instruc- 
tion 

+ Increasing federal funding for education to assure equality 

of opportunity while retaining local control 
+ Extending control and direction to new groups — teachers , 

students , minority groups , etc. 
+ Increased blurring of the distinction between vocational 

and academic instruction 
+ Movement toward an atmosphere of shared learning (i.e., 

nonauthoritarian attitudes) 
To this listing, there may properly be added the trend toward new 
conceptual frameworks — particulaurly of an interdisciplinary nature — 
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which will require a judicous retention of traditional compartment aliza- 
tion of knowledge while embracing new syntheses. 

Against this background . of powerful forces shaping societal change 
and responsive shifts in educational goals and priorities, the Resource 
Group was tempted to strike out boldly and propose major innovations. 
Would it not be possible, we asked, to assess the changing human value 
preferences, to identify the new priorities in the generation, dissemi- 
nation and utilization of knowledge that will prevail over the rest of 
this century, and to propose the design for the new or renewed insti- 
tutional instrumentalities that would be responsive to the changing 
demands on our state's educational institutions? 

The complexity of the prcblera, the brief time permitted us for 
deliberation, the difficulty of being at once wise and bold, and the 
conviction that the present effort in Master Planning is but the first 
step .in a process that will continue throughout the decade prompted a 
more modest approach. Moreover, while characteristics of the educa- 
tional system are to a considerable extent a function of societal 
choices, they are unlikely to be influential in shaping the course of 
events unless they have their origin within the educational institu- 
tions themselves. As our work progressed, there were heartening signs 
of a re-awakening of interest within Connecticut's educational institu- 
tions in reexamining their institutional goals, their role and scope, 
and in: fashioning the programs to implement them. 

Accordingly, we established subcommittees (a) to examine some 
specific social trends that will have implications on our system of 
hi^er education t (b) to review and update the overall goals for the 
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total system, and (c) to reexamine, in consultation with the constituent 
jaaits, the role and scope of the several elements of the system. The 
Bunber and location of units and a specific set of questions referred 
to us by the Management and Policy Group were explored by the entire 
Resource group, as were the question of a separate governing board for 
the University of Connecticut Health Center and the matter of a single 
governing board for the State Technical Colleges and Regional Community 
Colleges. The views of the University of Connecticut, the State Col- 
leges, the Regional Community Colleges and the State Technical Colleges 
were solicited throug^i individual letters addressed to the Presidents 
of these institutions. Individual educators, boards of trustees, and 
faculty groups we2?e helpful in producing suggestions. 

Each of these topics will be considered in the sections that fol- 
low. It was not possible to achieve a complete consensus on all matters. 
The Appendices contain strongly held and conflicting views on the con- 
cept of cL single governing board for post-secondary education and train- 
ing as well as on the need for a four-year college in the Waterbury 
area. Also included in the Appendices are more detail on social trends 
and statements by individual Group members on topics such as special 
institutional needs for minority students. 

As the study of our Research Group proceeded, and the nature of 
the post-secondaiy system of education canne into focus in all of its 
comploxity and exquisite detail ^ the wisdom of our decision not to 
come forth at this time with major i?ecommendat ions for innovations be- 
camo -apparent. Not that profound change is unnecessary. It is! But 
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at this instant in history it is important to maintain continuity while 
strengthening our capacity for innovation and diversity. The need for 
wide-ranging change in, the years ahead has, we believe, been established 
in the preceding paragraphs. The "proper" mechanism requires some 
analysis of the present "system of post-secondary education" in Con- 
necticut. Basically, it consists of ten elements: 

+ The University of Connecticut combines public service 
with education in the arts and sciences and the profes- 
sions and is distinctive in i^ts responsibility to con- 
duct a vigorous program in research and graduate edu- 
cation leading to the doctorate. Its transformation 
from a school of agricultural and mechanical arts has 
proceeded rapidly during the past several decades and 
clearly it stands on the threshold of excellence. It 
has yet to establish the most productive ^relationship 
possible with its five t'/o-year branches, but what it 
has achieved represents solid accomplishment and should 
not be li^tly cast aside, 
+ The four state colleges have moved rapidly in recent 
years from preoccupation with teacher training to em- 
brace general education with increasingly diverse pro- 
grams in career preparation. They Stre in a state of 
very rapid transition and, proceeding at varying speeds, 
they face a major task in defining and achieving their 
functional role in the system* 
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+ The twelve Regional Community Colleges respond to local 
needs to fill the broad gap between secondary and higher 
education with programs that equip students for careers 
or, alternatively, prepare them for more advanced stucfy. 
The community colleges are a relatively recent develop- 
ment on the Connecticut education scene and should be 
encouraged to mature and expand over the next five years, 

t The four technical colleges prepare qualified individuals 
for immediate employment as technicians by means of one 
and two year programs. Invaluable to the industrial 
economy of Connecticut > the technical colleges maintain 
a somewhat ambivalent posture between secondary and 
higjier education by virtue of the fact that their govern- 
ing board is the State Board of Education — even thou^ 
it functions as an independent body while dealing with 
Technical College matters, 

+ The Commission for Hi^er Education serves as a coordi- 
nating body for administrative and financial matters 
for publicly supported institutions , maintains liaison 
with independent colleges, assesses legislative pro- 
posals and makes recommendations to the Governor and 
the Legislature. In a somewhat ambivalent position, 
the cvuthority of the Commission is much less than that 
of a Board of Regents » but is sufficient so that a 
moderate degree of tension exists between it and the 
educational institutions it coordinates. 
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+ Within the private sector, the institutions of higjier 
education fall into three main categories 
++ A national or international university which has 
about ten per cent of its nearly five thousand 
students from Connecticut, 
++ Several smaller colleges (approximately 1500 
students) with a national stature which havo 
fifteen to thirty per cent of their students 
from Connecticut and maintain a lively interest 
in Connecticut affairs, 
++ A nuirber of other colleges of varying size that are 
mainly responsive to relatively local needs and com- 
prise a sector of hi^er education whose future is 
intimately linked to goals and trends in the public 
sector t In turn, their excellence adds vitality 
and strength to the entire system, 
+ Two other categories of institutions properly belong in 
the private sector 

++ The proprietary schools which serve a highly spec- 
ialized clientele with great efficiency and economy. 
They are a rapidly growing element in the system 
aP;d vaiy widely in quality, 

++ Hospitals, industrial training programs, adult 

courses offered outside regular classes at secondary 
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schools, and other specialized programs that provide 
post-secondary training with particular attention to 
jcb preparation rather than to degrees. 

Against this oversimplified picture of a complex and not too well 
articulated system^ it is possible to pose the central issue in resolv- 
ing over the next five years the matter of goals, role and scope of 
institutions, and their nunber and location. The issue is how to 
fashion a "central nervous system" that will galvanize the elements of 
the system, encourage coordination and synergy, foster innovation, and 
achieve tiie excellence that is consistent with the value Connecticut 
attaches to hi^er education. We conclude by opting for two Academic 
Councils which have their roots deep within the individual institutions 
and resonate with the perception that these institutions have of their 
role as agents of change in a very rapidly changing world. 
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GOVERNANCE 



The state system of public hi^er education is governed by four 
separate boards » and coordinated by The Commission for Higjier Education, 
The separate budget requests come to the Governor throu^ the CHE as 
a single budget, adjusted and approved by the CHE, The distribution of 
authority, responsibility and initiative that this system provides seems 
to be working well, and as we eT;ter a period of hard adjustments in 
higher education, we believe it wise to maintain as flexible and adap- 
tive a system as possible. We recommend, therefore, that no major con- 
solidation of governance be undertaken at this time. 

Many people will question this position. A complex system of 
governance with a kind of '^balance of power", style creates many prob- 
lems. Mudi time must be spent on coordination, and often coordination 
merely leads to an agreement to disagree rather than to agreennent. Hany 
policy discrepancies are created: in one system people will be promoted 
more rapidly than in another; in still another system the sabbatical 
leave policy will be more generous. The student will get credit for 
work in cne system that is without credit in another. 

He believe Hi&t it is an illusion to hope that these problems can 
be solved by centralization. A single system produces inefficiencies 
and inequities of its own, quite as serious as those of a complex sys- 
tem, and harder to adjust because of the longer chain of command and 
'tixB fact that more -dilngs need to be taken into account. The problems 
arise 'Hiholesale*' rather than '•retail". 
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On the other hand, suggestions have been made that the Health' 
Sciences Center at Farmington be separated from the University and 
have a board of its own. We do not agree, A hundred years ago many 
professional schools in the health field were operated as proprietary 
institutions. Following the Flexner Report in 1911, the schools which 
have survived and grown strong have been associated with universities. 
In most recant ye cars , this relationship has been fostered by accredit- 
ing agencies and the guidelines for federal funding of capital projects. 
Thei?efore» new health centers and almost all of the older institutions 
c:re associated with universities. This relationship is felt to be of 
importance in maintaining academic quality, in providing a relationship 
with the graduate school and in affording an opportunity to exchange 
ideas, knowledge and skills with the faculties of other schools. The 
administrative arrangements between health centers and the parent uni- 
versity, however, are quite varied. 

Suggestions for separation are based on the fact that the activi- 
ties of health centers tend to be large, complex and different when 
compared with those of the rest of the university. Health centers are 
involved with the operation of expensive hospitals and other clinical 
programs, as well as education, research and community activities. Hot 
infrequently, the budget for these activities may fall between a third 
and a half of the total university expenditures. It is not possible 
to operate a health center which is above average solely with "hard" 
funds. Fifty per cent or moi'e of the funds for the operation of the 
academic programs , excluding patient care, are commonly derived from 
"soft" money, which is attracted to the institution by the individual 



efforts of the faculty menters* Health centers have major affiliation 
arrangements with hospitals which are located throu^out the state. 
Practitioners in medicine and dentistry look to health centers as a 
place where they can participate in the undergraduate education pro- 
gram as clinical faculty members » as a center for continuing education, 
and as a facility for the referral of patients with difficult problems. 
Inasmuch as community hospitals have Boards of Trustees for their more 
limited activities, it has been felt by some that health centers should 
also have separate Boards. In practice, one can find many arrangements ; 
separate boards, s\jbsidiary boards, advisory groups, subcommittees of 
the university boards, and single boards for the entire university. 
ITie University of Connecticut Board of Trustees recently appointed a 
Health Center Advisory Council to advise the Board, the president, and 
the vice president for health affairs, especially on matters of great 
public concern, and to make suggestions regarding the role of the Uni-- 
versity in cooperative programs of hospitals. 

The Health Center should remain as a unit of the Univers ity but 
with the administrative flexibility that would be afforded by having it 
administered a? a non-profit corporation supported by the State and 
operated by the Board of Trustees. The concept of having different 
units of the University administered in different wecys is not unique. 
Vermont and Cornell provide excimples . If the Health Center is to be 
of maximum benefit to the State, the establishment of this degree of 
administrative flexibility is of paramount importance. 

%\ ^ ik ft ikU 
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Another part of the system also requires examination. There is 
legitimate tension between the coraciunity college system and the tech- 
nical colleges, and we believe this will increase. Enrollment in the 
community colleges has increased 35% since 1970 while it has decreased 
16% in the technical colleges (though freshman enrollment is up again 
this year). Much of the educational emphasis in the Community Colleges 
is on "vocational" and "career" progrins . Throughout much of the covintry 
"technical" programs are part of that choice. Here in Connecticut they 
are organized separately and taught in separate institutions* 

This separation is becoming more and more of an aiiachronism^ hurt- 
ing the students in both types of institutions by artificially limiting 
their choice and isolating them from each other. 

Steps must be taken to close this gap. Such steps might, for in- 
stance, include moving the technical colleges to a semester system to 
facilitate cross -re gist rat ion and transfer. Where the technical col- 
leges teach evening courses off campus , at least some should be tau^t 
at community colleges. Where no arrangement can be made for technical 
courses to be provided by technical- college staff, community colleges 
shoxild be free to introduce technical programs using their own staff, 
or adjunct faculty. 

All of these moves are complicated and risky, but it is more risky 
not to change. The introduction of the "Pre- Tech" programs at the tech- 
nical colleges was a move towards an "open-door" policy. Enrollment in 
them grew from 241 in 1957 to 445 in 1972. More changes will be needed 
in the period ahead. 
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It has be^ii suggested that the separate boards of the technical 
colleges ^d co^unlty colleges be combined^ or that th-e technical 
college system be absorbed into the community colleges. We believe 
this is "too abi^^pt and ixnnecessarily destroys the organizational 
continui'ty of th^ technical colleges. 

Wha't we sT^ggest instead is that the technical colleges be given a 
separate board of their own dedicated solely to this^ important and dif- - 
ficult r^^ponsiblity. At present the State Board of Education, in 
addition to it^ heavy responsibility for primary and secondary education 
throughout the state also manages the technical colleges,. This is too 
much. 

We suggest that legislation be drafted that would create a new 
Board of Tr>us'tees for Technical Colleges over a two year period. Six 
members of the n^w Board would be appointed the first year and meet 
jointly with tK^ present Board. Six more would be appointed the second 
year, an<i the twelve members vrould then become an independent Board. 

From the beginning, there should be close coordination with the 
commxAnity colleges t e.g. at least one-fourth of the Board ;S3hould be 
men and women familiax> with community colleges either as imembers of 
the locai advi^o^y committees, or as faculty members , or sOtherwise. 

Another significant fraction should represent Connecticut's tra- 
ditional Manufacturing economy, the principal employer- of tiechnical 
college g^adua-t^Q. 

StiJ-i another portion should represent the labor groups into whose 
ranks the tedipioal college graduates go, and from among;^ whose ranks 
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much of the d^msad for extension courses » adult education, and retrain- 
ing arises . 

The tes&ffirinsi; colleges gnew from a base in the technical high 
schools, andl administratively 'they ' are still firmly attached: to those 
roots. The t^Sue has come to free the Board of Education of this mature 
operation and give the colleges the specialized guidance they will need 
in the years ahead. 



THE ACADEMIC COUNCILS 



The role of the Conunission for Higher Education, and of the Boards 
of Trustees for the different parts of the system, emphasizes finance, 
personnel policy, physical facilities, and administration. We believe, 
for reasons stated belcw, that an additional component: of the governance 
structur<^ is new needed, namely two new "Academic Councils." 

It is very important in the next decade that the higher education 
system face the problem of innovation and change with almost stable 
budgets. What new money becomes available will be largely absorbed by 
inflation and annual salary increments. The period of rapid growth is 
over or very nearly over. 

It is quite impossible to produce the needed change by orders from- 
above. The initiative must come from those closest to the students and 
to the subjects being taught, ioe. the faculties and the administration 
of the individual schools. 

. , To do new things, it will be necessary., more and more , to stop 
doing other things, or to accomplish more without additional resources 
by working harder^ crowding buildings, or to create incentives for 
increased cooperation among institutions . 

The motivation for change will come from budget pressures on one 
side, and from the changing needs of students on the: ladrher , ^.ut exactly 
how to respond will require thousands of highly specialized decisions 
at the faculty and institutional level. 

Many of the needed decisions will have to be made taking into ac- 
count the prcA>lems of other institutions* Duplication of a healthy 
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profiram at another institution may merely produce two weak, under-eu- 
rolled prograjns. Conversely » consolidation of two unider- enrolled pro- 
grams could produce a single, healthy, and economical/ program. 

These are very, very serious problems, in which the rights and 
needs of the faculties and studentss must be given strong recognition, 
but the problems will have to be^ faced. 

To do so^ we suggest the est ablishment of two ''AEademic Councils," 
one for two-year colleges; and one for four-year collages. Tublic and 
private colleges should .be represented on bol. Each council would 
have members drawn ' from the teaching faculty from eac±a institution, 
public or private > in numbers that might be proportioiiiHl to their en- 
rollment of full-time Comsiect icut undergraduates. For' the four-year 
colleges, this might be, s:sy , one for each 2500 , but colleges with less 
than 1000 such students would be repj^esent ed on a rotarcing basis. The 
Branches of the University* should be appropriately represented. 

The Council for Two«-¥;ear Colleges would have one: :represent at ive 
from each college, twelve community colleges, four technical colleges, 
and three independent two-jyear colleges and one from M±ie proprietary 
institutions. 

An alternative approach to forming the Councils, would be to let 
the Boards of the diffesii^nt units devise procedures that fitted their 
own situations, and let the : Connecticut Con:f erence ' of Independent Col- 
leges provide input from the independent. 

In either case, strong input from the faculties would be import- 
ant. 
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Each Council would have an Executive Officer and a modest budget. 
Each would have the power to appoint ad hoc committees and some money 
for consultants. To keep the Councils from growing into another bureau- 
cracy with a life of its own, the Executive Director would be "loaned" 
for up to a period of two years from the teaching faculty of one of the 
participating institutions. The Director plus a secretary would be the 
only staff required for each Council. A modest sum, say one percent of 
the annual public expenditure for higher education should be set aside 
fox* educa±'ional expevi^ntat ion and innovatijon,, to be conducted by in- 
stitutions on :th.e^r:re commendation of the Coun2c£ls • 

Each would-be iexpected to establish guidelines :for determining 
which prog;rams in existing institutions shoixld be consolidated, elimi- 
nated, or phased out. They would similarly establish criteria for the 
approval of new .programs . They would determine how to choose which 
.activities sho.iiI£d:. be contracted for in independent colleges^, or through 
NEBHE . 

The CounclT:iWould have to work within ithe "Role and Scope" state- 
ment of the consicituent units , and advise the Boards on how these state- 
ments should be modified as circumstances ch:ange. 

The actual analysis of specific program situations would lie: with 
a system of ad hoc committees. Each of these committees would have 
rarepresentat ion: from all affected institutions, whether they were also 
on the Academic Council or not, and also have representation from (or 
at l^ast consult with) professional groups, secondary schools, NEBHE, 
national societies, and the like. They would be expected to work with- 
in the guide-lines and policies established by The Academic Councils, 
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but could challenge those policies, of course* The results of their 
analyses would be presented to the Coun:cil for approval or rejection. 

The reconmiendations of the Council, in turn, would be -advisory ttj>. 
the Boards of the different constituient: units whose final authority 
over programs and cuipriculum is not ciisputed here. 

Thsre is, of coursa., a subconnnrtlreie on Coordinatiion asasi Eianning 
already at work, but it has placed ite^emphas is entirely' oni -xhe approval 
of new ^^o grams . Its methods and experience are a good bas^ on which 
to build the new Councils. There woiildl likely be a net sravimgs in 
placing the functions it now perfcrms^ in the Academic £!.r^ntTrr-T^ i ^ 
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. PROBLEMS OF NUMBER AND LOCATION OF UNITS 
Are New Connnunity • Colleges Needed? 

Public Act 812 (1969>i3-ays "The board of trustees for regional 
community colleges shall esitablish a regional community college to 
sferve the lower Naugatiick Valley area comprising Anson ia, Derby, 
Shelton, Seymour, Oxford^ Beacon F^lls ^ and Naugatuck such colliege.- 

shall begin operation after July 1, 1973-.'^ 

The need for such a college was studied by the A. D. Little Comp- 
any, Inc., in 1970. as part of a comprehensive plan for developing 
the Community College sysrtem. They concluded that the area is ade- 
quately served by existing community colleges in Waterbury, New Haven 
and Bridgeport (not to mention twelve other public and private insti- 
tutions). We concur. No resident of that region is more than fifteen 
miles from a commianity college. A new college at this time would be 
wasteful and would dilute the ability of the other three to maintain 
diverse, economical ciorricula. 

The same Act asks that the Commission for Higher Education make 
recommendations concerning the Meri<ien, Wallingford, Southington, and 
Cheshire area. We do not recommend a new community college in this 
area for essentially the reasons given above. 

The A. D. Little report iauggests that growth above 5600 students 
is unwise for a community college. The largest in Connecticut (Man- 
chester) had 1988 full-time students and 1W5 part-time in October 
1972. None of the commisnity colleges in the south-central area had 
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than 2400 fxill-tinje plus part-time students. The time has not come to 
identify any as being too big. (This does not mean to imply that all 
have adequate facilities • Most are quite crowded). 

We kno'^ of no other part of the state where a community college 
should be built at Hi is time. 

This recommendation is in agreement with a vote of the Board of 
the Community Colleges, though they suggest that the west-central part 
of the state may need a college later in this decade. 

Is A_ New Technical College In New Haven Needed? 

A report from 1966 recommended the development of a new technical 
college in New Haven » and it has been worked on without result since 
then. No site has been chosen, no design developed, and no firm plan 
is now in hand. 

Vfe have not been able to evaluate this situation in preparing 
this report, and can neither support nor condemn the proposal. 

In Deceiriber, 19 72, an offer was made by the University of New 
Haven to establish a State Technical College on its campus as a con- 
tract college" after the model of the SUNY contract colleges at Cornell, 
Syracuse, and Alfred. 

This offer has been reviewed by the Board of the Technical Col- 
leges, and in January, 1973, they voted to approve a feasibility study 
of -tile proposal. In the li^t of this, we have not undertaken further 
study. 
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Is There Need For A_ Four-Year College In Watert)ury? 

It has been suggested by local citizens and educators that a fou3>- 
year public institution of higher education be established in Waterbury, 
It is 21 miles to New Haven and about the same to New Britain, while 
Danbury is 30 miles away, and there is no four-year college in the en- 
tire NW region above Waterbury. There is thus a strong argument that 
equity and accessibility require such an institution. 

Waterbury is also a town that needs effective tools for moderniza- 
tion and change, and insofar as educational institutions can facilitate 
economic and social development of a region, state help is also indi- 
cated • 

The problem is that upper-division study (the new thing that would 
be required) is by its nature specialized, diverse, and expensive. 

It would be a disservice to Waterbury, and particularly to the de- 
sire for social and economic development , to provide a second-rate 
institution, narrow in scope, anci limited in curriculum* If the need 
is r^al and is to be met, a real commitment must be made. 

Indeed if what is built is second-rate, it will also have second- 
rate students, for the many existing strong institutions within a thirty 
mile drive will lure away the first-rate students. 

A few years ago, when there was inadequate capacity at other insti- 
tutions', some of the first-rate would have stayed in Waterbury if offered 
the chance. New there is plenty of room, nearly everywhere. Full-time 
undergraduate enrollment actually went down in 19 72 in Connecticut by 
nearly 1000 students, while capacity went up. 
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A similar point can be made about moaey. A few years ago very • 
large annual increases were coinmon. Now with an austere State budget 
and stable enrollments, the resources for a good new institution would 
have to be diverted from the planned, orderly development of the exist- 
ing institutions. 

We cannot, for the above reasons, support the suggestion at this 
time, and see no reason to believe that the situation will ease in the 
five-year planning period. There is not enough money to go around, 
there aren't enough students, and the students have reasonable access 
to existing institutions. 

Should T^r^ 6tamf ord Branch Of The University Offer 
^ Four" Year Program? 

There is no public four-year institution of higher education in 
Connecticut south of Danbury, yet the 1970 census shows 24,562 college 
students in Fairfield County. Full-time enrollment at the Stamford / 
Branch of UConn went up from 120 in 1960 to 505 in 1971, and many of 
the students have said they would prefer to stay in Stamford for the 
B.A. 

In 1969 the General Assembly passed S.A. 249 instructing The 
University of Connecticut to expand the Stamford Branch into "a four 
year, full ciarriculum college, commencing with the fall semester, 
1971o" The University has not done so. 
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The University has not rejected the will of the General Assenfcly 
outright. Twice there has been an item of $250 ,000 in the budget for 
planning, and hiring of faculty, and it was "appropriated,'' i.e.. sur- 
vived in the budget as passed, but both times, there were subsequent 
cuts in the budget and that item was cut out, i.e. the money was never 
"allocated** because the move was treated as a *'new program" and no new 
programs were permitted. Citizens of Stamford are now suing the trios t- 
ees of the university over this point. 

Many of the same considerations arise here as those mentioned for 
Watertiury, i.e. the need cannot be met with a second-rate institution. 
It would fail through low enrollment, or high Unit costs or both. ' On 
the other hand, it seems quite impossible to establish a first-rate 
institution in Stamford at this time or in the five-year planning period. 
Even if the money were taken away from the other institutions (thus 
damaging them and their students seriously) and poured into Stamford, 
the enrollment needed for a viable instituti^^^n would not materialize. 

Full-time enrollment fell this year at Stamford from 502 to 393 in 
just one year! Full-time undergraduate enrollment throughout the State 
fell 1.3%. 

Worse yet, freshmen enrollment fell more than 4% throu^out the 
State and 8% at the University and its brandies. 

Any new institution, anywhere will succeed only if it takes stu- 
dents from existing institutions. It is doubtful if a four-year col- 
lege at Stamford could do soo 

In fact, the opposite is very possibly about to occur. The State 
University of New York is building a very elaborate campus for 5,000 
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students at Purchase, just ten ^dles away. It will have little dormi- 
tory space and they will be looking eagerly for commuting students. 

In light of the above, we cannot support the establishment of a 
four-year program at this time, but further study of the educational 
needs of the r>egion is justified. 

As part of this study, consideration should be given to relocating 
the Stamford Branch to an area of Stamford more accessible to students 
and potential students. Consideration should also be given towards 
greatly expanded continuing education programs and exploration of some 
sort of state financial arrangement with the State University of New 
York at Purchase, and possibly other colleges within commuting distance 
of this area of the State. 
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NI^W RELATIONSHIPS WITH INDEPEl^DENT COLLEGES 



The Goals Statement includes an important section (No. empha- 
sizing the advantages of utilizing the resources of independent insti- 
tutions to serve the State's responsibility to provide hi^er educa- 
tional opportunities to its people. 

Of course, there has been a small program of state scholarships 
for many years which helped a few exceptionally gifted students to go 
to the college of their choice with up to $1000 of state help. Some 
went to independent colleges who gave them additional help. Meanwhile 
another student, by enrolling in a state institution, has received in- 
direct help (through low tuition]; that is new about $2000 and is avails 
able without a showing of need. 

Last year when enrollment jumpt-d 6% in' public institution's, and 
fell 1 1/2% in independent colleges, the General Assembly approved a 
major new program to help the independent institutions and ease the 
demand on public institutions. A system of "contracts" has now been 
established by which $1,113,000 is being distributed to independent 
colleges, 80% of which must be given out to Connecticut students as 
financial aid. 

This year the rapid growth of the public institutions ended, and 
the decline in enrollment in independent institutions was stopped. En- 
rollment was about stable in both systems. The new scholarship program 
probably deserves some of the credit for this "rebalancing ox'^ the sys- 
tem-" 
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The program helped about a thousand students by giving theni about 
$1000, The state not only is relieved of a $2000 cost in a public in- 
stitution, but also is relieved of about $6000 in capital costs for 
each additional student* Thus the exenditure of $1,113,000 saved the 
State about $2,000,000 in annual costs and $6,000,000 in capital cost. 

There seems to be no desire on the part of either public educators 
or the General AsseT±>ly to take over higher education and put indepen- 
dent institutions out of business. The debate has been aimed instead 
at the choice of methods to be used to keep the system balanced and how 
much money to allocate o the program* This cautious first step (only 
about 1% of the budget for higher education) seems to be working. 

To continue to work, the funds will have to be increased each year 
for about four years. To fulfill the commitment made to this yearns 
freshmen ft their aid will have to be repeated next year, and additional 
money be appropriated for the new freshmen next fall. 

Another unusual legislative "act was passed last year enabling the 
Commission for Higher Education to contract for other services with 
independent colleges. This might include the leasing of buildings, 
laboratories , or other special facilities, or contracting for the use 

f libraries, or actual purchase of educational services. No money 
was appropriated, but considerable study is being made this year to 
identify fruitful possibilities. 

It \'jas in this atmosphere of concern over maintaining a balanced 
and diverse system that the independent institutions were made partners 
in this Master Plan effort. It is within reach for Connecticut to be 



a leading innovative state in this difficult problem. The Resource 
Group supports this effort. 
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SOME SPECIFIC QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

In preparation fcr the Master Plan, the Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation drew up a list of questions to guide the resources groups. Below 
are brief answers to the questions addressed to Resource Group I on 
Goals • 

GOALS 

Question A : What have been the goals of higher education in Connecticut? 
What changes should be made? 

Answer : The goals need only slight modification. These have been in- 
corporated into the section "Goals for Higher Education in 
Connecticut/* 

Question B^: What constitutes higher education? What pds t- s e con dary 
educ ation is not higher education? 

Answer : Higher education is -th^ f6jL^c.iaal instruction ov training in a 
body of knowledge or skill and its associated theory at a 
level of complexity beyond that tau^t in secondary school. 
It will ordinarily have substantial breadth, and thus specific 
on-the-job Hork training does not usually qualify as hi^er 
education. The development of desirable adult personal or 
charar^ter attributes, such as patience, warmth, responsi- 
bility, etc, though often facilitated by higher education, 
is not higher education per se, though it may be a part of 
a more general program. Foreign travel is not higher edu- 
cation, nor is military service, farming, or raising a family. 



Question C_: Vftiat role should proprietary institutions have in meeting 
the needs for post- secondary educat ion ? 

Answer: No barriers should artifically limit the ability of students 
to gain degrees or transfer credit for courses of study at 
proprietary institutions merely because they operate for prof- 
it. Such schools should have access on an equal basis to 
accreditation, and the credit to be given for courses should 
be determined by the content of the course and the success 
of the student. Where tools are lacking to evaluate specific 
-courses, credit by examination should be made available. 
Scholarships and loans accessible to students at public insti- 
tutions and private non-profit institutions should be avail- 
able with similar restrictions to students in similar programs 
at accredited proprietary institutions. 

N.B. : this does not automatically extend to all programs at 
all proprietary institutions. Hot all will seek or deserve 
accreditation. 

Question ]D : Who should enter higher education ? 

Answer: Access to hi^er educational opportunities should be avail- 
able to all Connecticut high school graduates who can benefit 
from further study. Although not all residents will choose 
to avail themselves of this opportunity, every effort should 
be made to identify cind encourage those who will profit from 
work beyond the secondary level. The state system of hi^er' 
education should provide educational offerings suitable to 
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the needs of our citizens and of our soci^Kty, so that no one 
with the ability to profit from sucii education will be denied 
because of race, sex, creed or lack of financial support. 

Question : Should every high school graduate be assured an opportionity 
for some form of hi^er education? 

A nswer ; Not all individuals want or can benefit from education which 
is complex and has a general and theoretical component. Such 
people often prefer to take a job or get married. There is 
no absolute respon^sibility of the State to them, or to compen- 
sate them for not entering the system. Others cannot afford 
to att^!i;.rid. The state has a responsibility to ease the finan- 
cial burden of ai> many students as possible as much as pos- 
sible, but no absolute responsibility to remove all financial 
burdens . 

Question E^: What impact upon higher educat ion in Connecticut can b e 

expected from the federal government , especially resultant 
from the Higher Education Act Amendments of 19 72 ? 

Answer : The Federal role in higher education will, in our estimate, 
be little changed in the 5-year planning period. Present 
programs will not be cut very much and new programs will be 
poorly funded if at all. 

ROLE AND SCOPE 

Question What should be the relationship of Connecticut Hi^er 
Education to regional C^.^. % New England) activities? 
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Answer ; Since Connecticut is a major exporter of students the state 

stands to benefit from all forms of cooperation and exchange^ 
and should cooperate fully in all regional activities. 

Quest ion G: What are the roles of each constituent unit ? 

Answer: We found that some of the role statements of the constituent 
units were out of date and have put in considerable effort 
in this area. We argue, inter alia, that separate boards 
can be justified if and only if distinct and different roles 
can be described for the different systems* Appendix A dis- 
plays portions of the legislation establishing the different 
systems. It lays down few significant restrc^ints* 
The role and scope statements from the different units follow 
in the report. They have been discussed and approved by this 
grovp . 

The State is new experimenting with the development of a PPB 
(Program Planning and Budgeting) system for fiscal control. 
The "program elements" of that system show little relation- 
ship to the "role and scope" statements that follow. If PPB 
becomes a significant administrative instrument in Connecticut ^ 
it will become necessary to reconcile the differences* We 
have not tried to do this. 

Question H_: Are the rol6s of the constituent units delineated 
d iscretely enough to insure well defined areas of 
activity^ 

Answer: Yes 
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Question H^^^: What » if any > role should be the exclusive r espons ib ility 
of a constituent unit? 

Answer H^: The University has exclusive responsibility for the courses 

of study leading to the doctorate. This should not be changed. 
The University and the colleges are residential institmitions . 
The Community Colleges, Technical Colleges, and University 
Branches should not provide dormitories^ 

Th§: Techfvicai Colleges new have exclusive responsibility for 
the training of technicians • We believe that in the long run. 
Community Colleges should be encouraged to develop ^technical 
programs in regions in which there are no Technical Colleges • 
(New Haven, Bridgeport, Middletown), or that Technical Col- 
leges provide such programs at the Community Colleges in those 
towns, instead of in local vocational schools. Conversely, 
we believe that the Technical Colleges shoujLd give serious 
consideration to the introduction of more liberal studies, 
and to the establishment of transfer programs, particularly 
in engineering science. There is new Federal legislation 
which, if adequately funded, will facilitate this trend. If 
carried very far, the differences between the two kinds of 
college will lessen, and merger may become appropriate. Com- 
munity Colleges and Technical Colleges do not offer four-year . 
degrees and should not. 
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Question H^^ : Vtiat ;sh^^d £e_ the relationship among regional commui^t^r 
colleges , technical colleges » and University of 
Connecticut branches? 

Answer H^: The present relationship of rhe three systems t though cDuxp- 
licatedi, m-ee^fe little change, ^i'isi^e cefect should be meTTtionec:-:: 
the calendar of the Technical Colleges is out of step with the 
other systems. This makes transfer and cross-registration be- 
tween the Technical Colleges and other part^ of the sy^^^m 
artlfically aS^^.! utes^essari-Iij^ complicated and wasteful .md- 
suggests that informal coordiiiation may not be sufficient. 
We urge that this discrepancy be resolved. 

It has been suggested that th^ growth of tfee Caii^xinity '^O^.i^'p:^s 
has ilH^d^ tBi«t Mt^^-fUS- of the University of Connecticut obso- 
lete or duplicative^ We have studied this problem and are not 
ready to agree. Thet^ is no clear indication that the cost 
of instruction is out of line at the Branches or that there 
would be any appreciable savings in consolidation. The cur- 
riculum is adequately diverse. The students at the two types 
of institutions differ somewhat in academic aspirations, and 
the courses differ for this reason. 

Althou^ we do not recommend consolidation of any of the sepa- 
rate boards now governing the different two-year institutions, 
we do recommend that the board for the technical college be 
reorganized. This change is discussed in the section on 
Governance. 
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We also recommend that a new machinery be established called 
an "Academic Council" to provide a method to stimulate cur- 
ricular innovation and to advise the boards on the approval 
of new programs » the elimination of obsolete programs , con- 
solidation, etc. This is also discussed in the section on 
Governance, 

Qxiest-Han ;H^': Should PfciD psragrams be the unique responsibility of the 
University of Connecticut? 

Answer ; Yes. The need is for more quality, not more qucintity in our 
Ph.D. programs. The evidence is not persuasive that a D.A. 
degree is desirable. 

Question H^: Should an upper division university ( junior and senior 
year ) be developed? 

Answer H„ : No, 

Question H^^ : Should any institution be responsible for non-degree 
post->secondary options? 

Answer H^; No artificial restriction (beyond reasonable coordination) 
should be imposed on the freedom of non-matriculated students 
to enroll where convenient, or for institutions to enlist 
such students and offer them what they need within the avail- 
able resources. 
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NUMBER AND LOCATION OF UNITS 

Question I : What roles of public colleges and universities should be 
deemphasized or eliminated? 

Answer I: While the role of the State Colleges has been predominately 
the training of teachers > there has been a trend towards di- 
versification. This trend should continue because the nuiriber 
of children of school age will shrink steadily for the next 
ten years, certainly, and probably not rise again. The "Role 
and Scope" statement for the State Colleges has been updated 
with this problem clearly in mind. 

Many other changes will be necessary as other manpower needs 
change, but we have no other specific suggestions (except 
those already mentioned). Instead, we recommend the estab- 
lishment of two new "Academic Councils" to invigorate the 
process of change. They are described in the section on 
Governance. 

Question J : What changes should be made in the number and location 
of units? 

Answer J: None at this time. Falling enrollment at the Torrington 
and Stamford branches of the University suggests that they 
may have to change in the future, but it would be premature 
to judge their situation at this time. Certainly it would 
be very unwise to develop a four-year institution at 
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Stamford* No more Commiinity Colleges are needed now. Both 
topics have been discussed earlier. 

Question K : How should needs in the following areas , identified in 
legislation ^ be met ; 

Southwestern Connecticut? 
Meriden-Wallingford? 
Lower Naugatuck? 

Answer K: All of these areas are as well served at this time as re- 
sources and potential enrollments permit. 
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GOALS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 



Several years ago the Commission for Higjier Education adopted a 
set of goals to be used as a guide to policj% Our subcommittee examined 
these goals and determined that they were still appropriate, though they 
slightly reworded them* 

1. TO ASSURE THAT EVERY CONNECTICUT RESIDENT QUALIFIED OR QUALIFIABLE 
WHO SEEKS HIGHER EDUCATION BE PROVIDED THE OPPORTUNITY FOR SUCH EDUCAT- 
ION IRRESPECTIVE OF AGE, SOCIAL, ETHNIC OR ECONOMIC SITUATION. (Re- 
worded) 

2. TO PROTECT ESSENTIAL FREEDOMS IN THE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

The principal function of colleges and universities is to provide 
and promote the environment for learning, inquiry, critical analysis, 
and educational service to society. This can best be achieved in an 
atmosphere free from restrictive and punitive measures whicli limit col- 
legiate investigation. College and university communities must abide 
by the laws which govern all citizens, but they must be free to pursue 
their studies and investigations in an atmosphere free from violence, 
coercion and intellectual restraints. 

3. TO PROVIDE THE OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDENTS TO OBTAIN A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION AND TO PREPARE STUDENTS TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE STATE'S ECONOMIC, 
CULTURAl, AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. (Reworded) 
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TO ENSURE THE MOST EFFECTIVE USE OF AVAILABLE RESOURCES IN PUBLIC . 
AND INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND THUS OBTAIN THE 
GREATEST RETURN ON THE PUBLIC INVESTMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 

Because public monies available for the development of higher edu- 
cation in Connecticut are not unlimited, it is necessary that long- 
range planning give serious consideration to techniques and procedures 
which will make efficient use of the funds which ave available. Ideas 
involving consortia among constituent units and the sharing of ongoing 
programs by tne independent and the publicly supported colleges must 
be developed and implemented. 

Budgeting techniques that identify programs and provide a basis 
for comparability with other institutions must be maintained and peri- 
odically reviewed. , 

The preservation of independent institutions in a state-wide sys- 
tem of hi^er education is essential to the health and efficiency of 
higher education in Connecticut. Because these institutions have a 
greater freedom to experiment and innovate, and because they assure a 
diver^sity of opportunity, support for both financial and pi'ogram plan- 
ning is appropriate. 

The. development of criteria for the establishment of new colleges 
by the Commission for Hi^er Education represents an unwillingness on 
the part of the Commission to have institutions created, without exami- 
nation, in existing patterns. The times demand insistence on both 
quality and practicality. 
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5. TO MAINTAIN QUALITY STANDARDS WHICH WILL ENSURE ,A POblTION OF 
NATIONAL LEADERSHIP FOR CONNECTICUT'S INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA-- 
TION. 

The quality of higher education in Connecticut is measured by the 
performance of the graduates and faculty of its colleges and universi- 
ties. The Commission, in its role as coordinator of higher education, 
together with the boards of trustees charged with the responsibility of 
operating the University and the colleges, will seek to define the par- 
ticular functions of each constituent unit, to establish and maintain 
appropriate^ standards , to develop long-range academic and facility plan- 
ning, and to insure adequate support. The public as well as the inde- 
pendent system of higher education in Connecticut has made spectacular 
progress during the last decade* To continue this progress to that time 
when the University, the State Colleges, the Regional Community Colleges, 
the Technical Colleges and the private institutions all shall have at- 
tained positions of national leadership among other state systems is a 
major goal of hi^er education in Connecticut. 

6. TO ASSIST IN BRINGING TH^ RESOURCES OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO BEAR 
UPON THE SOLUTION OR AMELIORATION OF SOCIETY'S PROBLEMS.' 

It is a responsibility of institutions of higher education to help 
identify and attempt to alleviate some of the social, cultural, and 
economic probleirjs that face society. Because colleges and universities 
have extensive human talent and other resources, it is appropriate for 
them to assist tiie community, the state and the nation however possible. 
The extent to which each institution can provide assistance depends on 
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its capabilities » location » resources, and established functions, Lveiy 
institution has a contribution to make to soc.\3ty and should be encour- 
aged to make a maximurn contribution. 

It should be pointed out, in this connecti-. ^ that the proper role 
of educational institutions is investigation, education, and the "illu- 
I mination" of situations^ not advocacy of one particular point of view. 
Attempts by any group to seize control of an institution and commit it 
to any cause, hov/ever worthy, must be resisted. Care should be exer- 
cised that financial support through government contracts or graj^ts not 
be permitted to influence unduly program content or institutional poii.t 
of view, 

:V ;V jV i'c it 

Late in our deliberations we considered the fact that Goal No, 1 
on '^access" or ^'opportunity" was not quantitative. Many students leave 
the state for higher education, and many go to independent colleges. 
Certainly there are some, perhaps many, that csuinot find a place iri the 
public system— that satisfies- them^-but we kn-ow . nc-4^y^ta . meas^are this 
latent need, nor even how to define it meaningfully, and we stopped 
short of setting numerical goals. 

We agreed, however, that the special problem of bringing more 
minority -group students into higher education would be helped by an 
affirmative action program aimed at specific goals. The measurable 
results of such programs in industry, government service, and other 
educational systems were cited in support of this idea by experienced 
mettbers of the Resource Group. I 
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Accordingly we recommend, even though it is not spelled out in the 
Goals statement » that such a program be instituted in our system of 
hi^er education • We prefer that this be done by asking the individual 
systems to set their own goals while at the same time specifying the 
tools tiiey need to meet the goals. The discussion can then be shifted 
to questions of process and timetable rather than to vague questions 
of intent and hope. Experience proves that, results will follow. 
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RQLE AND SCOPE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ONNECTICUT 



The University of Connecticut should aspire to offer education of 
a quality equal to that provided by any public university in the nation • 
The attainment and preservation of the highest academic standards is 
its constitutional mandate, and its paramount goal must be to offer all 
qualified Connecticut youth meirbership in a community of scholars of 
first rank. 

The University is charged by statute with •exclusive responsibility 
for progTcurs leading to doctoral degrees and post-baccalaureate profes- 
sional degrees.* It must also provide undergraduate, pre-professional, 
first professional, and Master^s degree work consistent with its par- 
ticular -responsibility for advanced graduate study. Its students must 
have access to the liberal education which is fundamental to the humane 
values of civilized life and- must be able to obtain the professional 
training they desire . in such areas as Agriculture, Allied Health Pro- 
fessions, Business, Education, Engineering, Fine Arts, Home Economics , 
Nursing, Pharmacy and the Sciences, as well as Law, Medicine, Dentistry, 
and Social Work. 

. The University must continue to engage in the search for new know- 
ledge if it is to offer the quality of education and service expected 
of it by the citizens of the state. A faculty actively involved in 
research inspires its students to be critical, creative, and responsive 
to the needs of oxir society* Only a staff possessed of the latest and 
best knowledge can contribute most effectively to the solution of 
society^s problems. 
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The University must serve all the people of the State by making 
its teaching and research available to them through various service 
activities > such as its extension service, its research institutes, 
and its programs for continuing education* Not only must it continue 
those services which experience has proven to be Voluable to the State, 
but it should also provide new services made necessary by changing pat- 
terns in our society. 
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ROLE AND SCOPE OF STATE COLLEGES 

The four State Colleges are governed by a single Board of Trustees. 
Because the goals and responsibilities of these campuses differ in sig- 
nificant resp^scts from those of other public institutions , they comp- 
rise a functional : it within the State-wide system of public higher 
education* 

Through the common policies and procedures established by the 
Trustees, the State Colleges provide academic services for Connecticut 
with programs leading to the bachelor's and master's degrees. Some 
work in special fields is offered beyond the master's level, but the 
colleges do not grant doctoral degrees. 

Because the campuses are located strategically in different sec- 
tions of the state they adjust their educational programs and other 
academic services to meet regional needs. Each has a statewide con- 
stituency. Academic planning efforts within the State College system 
mandate this constituency because individual colleges are required to 
specialize in certain programs and refrain from duplicating every 
program of every other college. ^ 

Although the faculties of the colleges include highly qualified 
professionals who are conce^."T:iGd with performance in the arts, with 
scholarship, and with research a distinctive charactciristic of the- 
baccalaureate and graduate programs of the State ""olleges is a primary 
concern with the student • 

The above mission imposes explicit requirements which constitute 
the goals of the State College System: 
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Thtf State Colleges should like the other units 
offer their services, to all qualified residents 
• of Connecticut regardless of economic, ethnic, or 
cultural background. 

— Each campus should offer special remedial or com- 
pensatory programs to enable the educationally dis^- 
advcuitaged to gain academic competence and to ad-- 
vance toward a baccalaureate degree. 

Programs of educaticxi should be designed to facili- 
tate the admission and assimilation of qualified 
graduates of transfer programs of the Regional Com- 
munity Coileges\> and when appropriate, graduates 
of the Technical Colleges and the terminal . career 
programs of the Community Colleges. 

The liberal arts and sciences are highly important 
to the personal development of many students and 
provide entrance to most professions; consequently, 
the Colleges should strive constantly to strengthen 
their prog??ams in these areas. Students in bacca- 
laureate programs should be well grounded in gen- 
eral education, including a foundation in communi- 
cations and computational skill, and our scientific, 
cultural and_historical heritage, as well as in 
esthetic values. 
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The preparation of teachers and other specialists 
for work in the elementary and secondary schools 
remains an important commitment of the State Col- 
lege system • The decreasing demand for educational 
personnel will provide more opportunity to work 
closely with the schools in the improvement of 
teacher education and for the improvement of in- 
struction on the elementary and secondary levels v 

The State Colleges should offer educational programs 
that open a wide variety of career opportunities 
and must adjust their resources to . accommodate 
student needs. Among the educational programs that 
now need to be established or adjusted are those in 
teacher education, some fields of the liberal arts 
and sciences , business administration , engineering 
technology, and computer programming. 

New programs in career fields once ^iep to the 
mission of baccalaureate degree granting institu- 
tions should be developed to meet the needs of 
Regional Community College and Technical, College 
students enrolled in non -transfer programs. 

Whenever feasible career programs should be field- 
centered, placing the student in the classroom^ in 
business, in industry, in medical f ac5-lities , or 
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whatever type of activity that will give him prac- ■ 
tical experience • 

. — Offerings in general education should relate effec- 
ively to the world in which the student now lives, 
rather than be preoccupied with academic specialties. 

While performance in the arts, writing, and research 
are traditional and proper faculty activities, the 
major emphasis should be upon the teaching-learning 
relationship. Properly conducted, scholarly and 
artistic activities strengthen and support teach- 
ing. 

Instructional methods should be' de signed to bring 
students and faculty members together in the common 
cause of learning. To this end, it will be necessary 
to undertake experimental programs designed to remove 
the barriers that now exist. Among these may be the 
separation of instruction from evaluation, thus mak- 
ing the teacher and student partners in the effort 
to have the student perform well on tests, papers, 
and other evaluative devices administered by a third 
party. 

Faculty scholars and artists should meet frequently 
with small groups of students to sharpen scholarship, 
refine artistry, exchange views, and share inspira- 
tion. 
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The need to provide time .for the close association 
of faculty members and students as well as the need 
for efficient functioning require the State Colleges 
to make maximum use of educational technology and 
other independent -studies techniques. 

New relationships should be developed with The Uni- 
versity of Connecticut to enable qualified students, 
some of whom may not yet hold a bachelor's degree, 
to move easily into advanced study. 

A variety of time-shortening options should be de- 
velopeds some in cooperation with the secondary 
schools, to enable students to complete secondary 
and baccalaureate study in fewer than the tradi- 
tional eight years, 

— The State Colleges should study the feasibility of 
developing external degree programs to serve the 
people^ of Co^'ilnect icut - ^ 
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ROLE AND SCOPE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The purpose of the Connecticut Coninunity College System should be 
to fill the broad gap in educational opportunity existing between high 
scliool and the senior college and- university* In carrying out this 
role, the Technical Colleges and Community Colleges offer academic, 
cultural and occupational education and training opportunities from 
basic education through the two-year college level, at a convenient 
time and place and at a nominal cost, to anyone of suitable age who 
can learn and whose needs can be met by these institutions • 

Consistent with this purpose, the following goals could be estab- 
lished to guide long-range planning: 

1, To open the door of each institution to all persons of 

suitable age, who show an interest in- and who can profit 
from the instruction offered, with no individual denied 
an educational opportunity because of race, sex, or 
creed , 
2* To provide a variety of quality post-secondary educa^ 
tional opportimities belcw the baccalaureate level and 
consistent with the abilities , desires and needs of the 
students to fit them with the skills, competencies, know- 
ledge, and attitudes necessary to succeed in a competi- 
tive society 

3« To provide for indiistry, agriculture, business, govern- 
ment, and service occupations the pre-service and 
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in-service manpower training that requires less than 

baccalaureate-level preparation 
4« To provide specific training prograuns designed to 

assist in fostering and inducing orderly accelerated 

econoraic growth in the state 
5« To provide activities and learning opportiinities 

whicii meet the adult educational and community service 

needs of the residents c . the. community served by an 

institution 

&• To direct the resources of the Community College System 
toward a search for solutions to urgent community prob- 
lems 

7. ■ To provide, in both curricular and non-curricular pro- 
grams, the education needed to assist individuals in 
developing social and economic competence and in achiev- 
ing self- fulfillment 

To improve the services of the institutions and the 
quality of the education and training opportunities 
through constant evaluation and study 
9* To provide cultural and social service functions needed 
but not provided by any other public agency 

The accomplishment of these goals requires under»standing of, and 
commitment to^ the role assigned to the system, including especially 
the significance of tJie open door admission policy with selective place- 
ment in programs, provisions made for student retention and follow-up. 
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comprehensive and balanced curriculum and extension offerings, and in- 
struction adapted to individual student needs. It also requires that 
each institution identify the unique educational needs of its own ser- 
vice area; that it develop and adapt its educational programs to such 
needs; and that it maintain effective correlation with the public 
schools, with four-year colleges and universities, and with employers 
of manpower in the area- 

As stated previously, the Community College System has been estab- 
lished to fill a broad educational opportunity gap between the high 
schools and the fou3>-year colleges and universities. The filling of 
this gap requires open door admission of both high school graduates 
and others who are twenty-one years old or older but not high school 
graduates . 

The carrying out of this responsibility assigns a unique role to 
the institutions in the Community College System, which role is funda- 
mentally different from the more selective role traditionally assigned 
to fou3?-year colleges and universities. Because of this, for a com- 
munity college to aspire to become a fout^year college would not repre- 
sent normal growth^ but would destroy the community college role and 
replace it with an entirely different type of institution* 

The State Board of Trustees for Regional Community Colleges is 
completely committed to maintaining the unique, comprehensive role of 
the institutions in the Community College System and is opposed to any 
consideration of a community college as an eirfcryonic four-year college. 
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ROLE AND SCOPE OF xSCHNICAL COLLEGES 

Four State Technical Colleges were developed in the postwar ye?irs» 
Pxjblicly- supported technical college education in Connecticut dates 
'ba"ck'*to ApHit iSH6 , when the' Connecticut EngineerThg^'Inst v/as ^ 

organized in Hartford by the State Board of Education. Inaugurated as 
a pilot program in response to demands of Connecticut indut ry^ the in- 
stitute was to help fill the need fr^ new type of industrial person- 
nel, the engineering technician. The Connecticut Engineering Institute 
functioned as a post- secondary institute for several years* Following 
the success of the program in Hartford, other institutions were founded 
in Norwalk (1951), Norvich (Thames Valley, 1963), and Waterbury (l96i+)» 
A fifth institution was authorized by the 1967 Legislature for the 
greater New Haven area. By legislative action in 1967. (P. A. 751) the 
name was changed from institute to college, a separate board of trustees 
was established and the system became ..a subsystem of the public system 
of higher education in 1967. 

The purpose of these colleges is to prepare for immediate employ- 
ment in Connecticut industry those technicians who need up to two years 
of college-level instruction. 

Engineering technicians serve as direct supporting personnel to 
engineers and scientists. They perform laboratory tests, collect data 
and" prepare reports. They take engineers* ideas , add some of their own 
and produce comple'ce working drawings. They serve as liaison men be-- 
tween engineering and manufacturing departments. They fill positions 
as laboratory assistants , engineering aides ^ time study analysts , 



supervisors and jionior managers. Some grow on the job and become super- 
intendents or attain full engineering positions. 

Continuing education for those who have left school before complet- 
ing their programs and for adults who desire to update their skills or 
z^t ain ' f or^ a "hew profession is offered In the* evehlng divisioli." 

The state technical colleges a3?e the only units of higher education 
operated by the state of Connecticut specifically designed to give full- 
time > day courses preparing engineering technicians. 

Althougjx the main objective of the state technical college is the 
preparation of technicians who are ready for immediate employment on 
the- engineering team, an increasing number of graduates transfer to 
four-year institutions, in either full or part-time programs, and at- 
tain the baccalaureate. 

The state technical colleges offer two*-year , asr;ociate degree cur- 
ricula in chemical, data processing, electrical, industrial management, 
mediaiiical, materials, civil, electro- mechanical, environmental, nu- 
clear, and manufacturing technologies. 
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ROLE AND SCOPE OF PRIVATE AND PROPRIETARY COLLEGES 



Post-secondary education in Connecticut should be available in a 
variety of institutions. A p^^.ttern made up of tax supported, indepen- 
dent ..nonrr-prof It., .and-^pnoprletary. .ins.tltu'tions ...i^. desirable., in ,jorder .to 
provide a diverse student body with diverse educational opportunities. 
Such a variety will promote dynamic institutional relationships that 
can be responsive and responsible to the social and economic interests 
of the state. 

To achieve maximum benefit from these educational resources , how- 
ever, appropriate cooperation among the aimihistration , faculty, and 
student components should be. encouraged and supported. 

The independent colleges of Connecticut are as diverse as the 
society which created them. They derive their miss ioils, from their his- 
torical roots, their donors, their alumni, and the needs of their v>ei^- 
bors. Their principal activities are education, research, and public 
service, and in this they resemble public institutions, but some of 
them have attributes different from public institutions , such as re- 
ligious affiliations , small size, a student body selected to be very 
diverse or all of one sex> a relatively large number of students trom 
minority groups , risky experimental programs, etc. 

Althou^i several of the colleges ar^ almost identical to equiva- 
lent public .colleges, having similar regiotial student bodies and simi- 
lar programs , other independent colleges draw many of their students 
from other parts of the country and from many foreign countries. An- 
other distinct role of the independent colleges is thus to serve 



students wishing to "go away to college," and about half of their full-- 
tiiae undergraduates are from out of sLate. The resulting geographical 
diversity enriches the educational experience of all the students, in- 
cluding those froTn Connecticut* 

While effective, sffjd-jefficient coer^ various public and 

private institutions, as well as coordination and cooperation, is to be 
expected, the special attributes of each kind of institution deserve to 
be recognized and streagthened. Specifically, 

I. Tax-supported institutions should be maintained to: 

A. Make higher education more widely available than 
would otherwise be possible; 

B. Insure response to social needs by the intellectual 
and academic community; 

C. Provide graduate study and research at the doctoral 
and post-doctoral levels. 

II. Independent non-profit institutions should be maintained in suf- 
ficient number and variety to: 

A* Insure the. maintenance- of academic freedom at all 
institutions by providing alternate opportunities 
for faculty and students; 

B, Provide other standards against whicti all educa- 
tional institutions can be measured. - 

y 

/ ■ . 

C. Preserve the diversity that 5 characteristic, and 
the special genius, of higher education in the 
United States. 



III. The certain increase in the nunijer of proprietary institutions 
should be welcomed because they can: 

A. Provide :for other institutions examples of efficient 
instructional techniques; 

- ,-..B».... Provide.. standards of financial -eff vc-iency ; . 

C. Provide some academic services on contract. 
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SOCIAL TRENDS 



The society we live in is changing, and education mast change, too, 
but in what direction? 

.... Some- :'tFends - are clear . or- r?early ciecvr. --For- -irrs-tarxce^ V7^.» kn^o^v 

accurately the nurnber of younp; people who will be reaching college age 
in the next eighteen years , and we can guess pretty well for twenty-five 
years. We kno^J it wiJ.l increase for about six iriore years and then de- 
crease > perhaps 30%. 

We are less sure how many of them will want to go to college. In 
Connecticut the fraction of high-school graduates going to college rose 
as high as 59% recently, but is now failing. 

We are even less sure about adults outside the traditional "col- 
lege-age" group, 'Will they seek education in increasing numbers? The 
pace of social and technical change suggests that they should, but they 
may seek it outside cur present system of higher education, i.e. pro- 
prietary schools, local hl|jh-*school evening schools , or simply on the 
job . 

This year's experience of almost stable enrollments compared with 
last year, and falling enrollment of freshmen, suggest that going to 
college is becoming less, not more popular. If so, enrollment will de- 
cline, slowly at first, then more rapiuly as the age ^o^o shrinks. An- 
other ResoiuT'Ce Group is reporting in greater detail on this topic. 

If this trend continues , higher education as a whole will shrink. 
Because some institutions are very attractive, they will not shrink. 



and will even grow. Thus the cx^ntraction will tend to be very serious 
in a few institutions. This is already evident. 

It is hard to reconcile this disaffection with higher education 
(if it continues, and is not merely a fluctuation) with the need for o 
'Skiaiisd, educated -citisexiry* des-cribed In- the Prefatory ■^Note V" Incieed" ' 
this is the fundamental problem of the faculties and administration of 
the individual units today, and the reason we emphasize the need for 
new academic councils. 

Unless this trend can be reversed, and it will be difficult, changes 
to the system will no longer be made by adding new features. will, 
have to change to a large extent by remodeling our buildings and by re-- 
training or replacing the faculty. 

What changes do we face? Some have already been pointed out in 
the Prefatory Note. In addition, a sub-committee of the Resource Group 
studied this subject and agreed on several that we should take into 
account. 

1. 'There will be an increased demand for second 

careers. 

2. There will be increased scholarships for low- 
income students, 

3. There will be an increasing tendency to certify 
competency through other means than academic 
degrees • 

^. There voill ba increasing cooperation among all 
Institutions of post -secondary education. 
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5. There will be furthci" advances in communication 
techniques and accessibility of information 

6. There will be an increased concern for conserva- 
tion of natural X'esources . 

7". * There will be' an increase irf^'gcSvernTnent "influence * *" 
on higher education, though perhaps not exactly 
''control." The influence will be felt through 
government funding of specific scholar-ships, pro- 
grams, etc., and through the sudden ter^inaticin of 
such funding. 

8. Education will have a lower priority in public 
planning. 

9. There will be an increased demand for career train- 
ing and less for liberal arts. 

It should be noted that the last of these may be very difficult 
for our system to respond to. Most traditional job categories are well 
supplied and it is hai^ to find career-oriented programs where jobs can 
be assured. Teaching, library science, computer programming, journalism 
and the allied health professions are well supplied. \ 

Further, many of the technical programs are inherently expensive, 
and if lightly enrolled, have sr ill higher unit costs. The liberal 
arts are cheaper, less risky, and socially more respectable. It is 
quite possible that this very fundamental difficulty and the resulting 
inability of institutions to respond is responsible for the slacking of 
student interest in higher education. 



Nuinb€5r 6, conservatioja, shoxild pMbably receive substantially in- 
creased emphasis throughout all our educational systeiB^ Public policy 
will more and more have to be chosen to compromise our growing standard 
of living with the problems of air and vater pollution, and of energy 
resources. ^ _ - 

One way to describe the situation is to say that the study of 
"Futures" is beginning to be needed along with the study of "History." 
The directions in which some social trends and social policies are lead- 
ing us can be described quite acciirately, and should be understood by 
young people* 

Not only should the problems of our planet be taught in courses, 
but they also ofler interesting and useful opportunities for research 
by individual students. 

A more complete report on social trends will be found in Appenc^ix 

B. 
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APPENDIX A 



SELECTED LEGISLATION GOVERNING THE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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APPENDIX 

... .SELECTED -LEGISLATIOJ-L . GO.VERMIN.G TiX 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



The attached fragments of the Connecticut General 
Statues include clauses bearing on the worl of this re 
source group. 

Note pa'^.^ticularly Section 10-326 which limits the 
scope of the various institutions, and Section 10-330 
which restricts the granting of degrees to nonprofit 
institutions . 
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CHAPTER 165 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 

Sec. i0'117. Object of umversity. Enrolrueiit. Degfrees, The 
Uuiversity of Coniiocticut shall rGinain an institiUion for the c Jura- 
tion of youth Avhose parents are citizens of this state. The Icadk^t-r 
object of said university shall be, without excluding scientific txiid 
classical studies, and includiu{r military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning a^ are related tt) iTg-rxcult'iire alid' the 'mechanic ' 
arts, in such manner as the general assembly prescribes, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes 
in accordance -^vith the provisions of an act of congress, approved 
July 2, 1862, entitled ''An Act donating public lands to the several 
states and territories Avhich may provide college.^: for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts.'' and also in accordance Avith an 
act of congress, approved August 30, 1890, entitled ''Aii Act to apply 
a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete 
endowTnentand support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts established under the provisions of an act of 
congress, approved July 2, 1862," The number of students who are 
to reside in university dormitories shall be deternuned by the board 
of trustees, preference in enrolment in the university being given to 
qualified students taking the full agricultural course. Said univer- 
sity is authorized to confer the academic and professional degrees 
appropriate to the courses prescribed by its board of trustees. (I9i9 
Rev., S. 3271, 3272.) 
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STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Sec. 10-322. Definitions. As used in sections 10-9 and 10-160 and 
this chapter, •'the state system of higher education" or "system" means 
. J ) -The- University ^of Corj:\*^ctscu-t : -and-a-ll bra?)Ghes^ thereof, established - 

or authorized ^pri or (2L the state colleges. (3)* 

state-supported regional community colleges. (4) the state technical col- 
leges, and (5) the central office staff of the commission fcr higher educa- 
tion, and "constituent units" means those uxiits enumerated in subsec- 
tions (1) to (oK ir-^^usive. of thi^ section. (February, 1966, P. A, 330, S. 
1; 1967, P.A. 751, S. 7.) 

Sec. 10-323. Appointment of commission. There shall be a com- 
mission for higher education to consist of sixteen persons, at least one of 
whom shall be affiliated with a r.onpublic institution of hierher educa- 
tion in the state. (1) Except as provided in subdivision (2). members 
shall be appointed by the governor in the odd-numbered years, with the 
advice and consent of the general assembly, for terms of eight years 
from July first in the year of their appointment, except that the mem- 
bers first appoixited shall be appointed for two years from July 1. 1965. 
and except that in 1967 the govem'or shall so appoint three members to 
said commission for two years from July 1, 1967, three for four years 
from said date, three for six years from said date and three for eight 
years from said date. The commission shall, biennially, elect from its 
members a chairman and such other officers as it deems necessary. Any 
vacancy in the membership of the commission shall be filled in the 
manner provided in section 4-19. The members of the commission shall 
receive no compensation for their ser\dces but shall he reimbursed for 
their necessary expenses in the course of their duties. (2) In addition, the 
board of trustees of The University of Connecticut, the board of trustees 
of the state colleges, the board of trustees of regional community col- 
leges and the * * * board of trustees of slate technical colleges shall 
each elect biennially one of their number to serve as * * * a member 
of the commission and one of their number to serve as an alternate to 
such member. Such alternate may attend all meeiinqis of the commis- 
sion and, in the absence of the appointed member: participate and 
vote. (February. 1965. P.A. 330, S. 2; 624, S. 1; 1967. P.A. 751, S. 8.) 

Se< Sfc. 10-360. 

Sec. 10-324. Duties of commission, (a) The commission for higher 
education shall (1) be responsible for the planning and coordination of 
higher education tliroughout the state, shall encourage the governing 
hoards of each^of the constituent units to initiate necessary plans for 
expansion and development of the institutions within its jurisdiction 
and m^y require any of the governing boards of the constituent units to 
^ such plans for expansion and development for approval (2) es- 

tauHsh an advisory council for hicher education with representatives 
from public and private institutions to study methods and proposals for 
coordinating efforts of all such institutions in providing a stimulating 



and enriched educational environment for the citizens of the state, (3) 
conduct research and studies concerning the state's provision of higher 
J?!!:ly£Q^i^^' ("^^ make an impartial assessment of the legislative propos- 
als and budgetary requests for higher education and make recommenda- 
tions thereupon to the governor and the general assembly, (5) be respon- 
sible for licensing- and accreditation of procrrams and institutions of 
higher learning, (6) approve the size of the executive staff ^nd the duties, 
teriifs :£nd conditions of em'ployineht of the executive secrtta>y and^ ex- 
ecutive staff of the constituent units, except as otherwise provided in the 
general statutes (7) prepare and publish amiual reports on the condi- 
tion, progress ai d needs of higher education in the state, and (8) he re- 
sponsible for the care and maintenance of the permanent records of in- 
stitutions of higher education dissolved after September 1, 1969. Said 
commission may publish sucli other reports and inforruation concerning 
higher education in the state as it deems advisable. The commis.'iion 
shall promulgate regulations which establish catenaries of plans for ex- 
pansiun and development of the institutions within its jurisdiction 
which require approval or coordination by the commission. Prior to the 
adoption of any change in salary schedules or prior to the designation of 
a ^iven employee position us professional, the board of trustees of the 
constituent units of the public system of higher education shall notify 
the commission for hif?her education of the proposed action, request the 
commission's comments and recommendations and provide sixty days 

for the COrP.rn'*:''?fy?n to makP Vi/r^/» rnnt rv^n/^z nnd rprnrvTriPjiriatimi?;. 

(b) Said commission shall review recent titudies of the need for hir;ht?r 
education services, with special attention lo those completed pursuant 
to legislative action, and to meet such needs shall initiate additional 
programs or services through one or more of the constituent 
units. 

(Febmary, 1965, P.A. 330, S. 3, 40; 1907. P. A. 75l/s. 9; 1969, P,A. 
363; 530. S. 1.) 

Sec. 10-323. Operation of state institutions of higher education. In 
addition to other powers granted in the general statutes, authority ^nd 
responsibility for the operation of the state's public institutions of high- 
er education shall bo vested in (1) tlu^ hoard of tnis^tees of The Univer- 
sity of Connecticut which shall have exclusive responsibility for pro- 
grams leading to doctoral degrees and post-baccalaureate professional 
i'tpgrf»p,c%^ (*/^) thp ho^rri nf trus^oe? the rotate oolic^es which choll lir^vc 
•special responsibility for the preparation of personnel for the public 
schools of the state including master's degree programs and other grad- 
uate study in education, and authority for providing liberal arts pro- 
grams, (3) the board of tnistees of re^onal community colleges which 
shall have special responsibility for providing programs of study for col- 
lege transfer, terminal vocational, retraining and continuing education 
lead'ng to occupational certificates or to the degree of associate in arts 
and n sciences, and (4) the board of trustees of state technical colleges 
which shall have rosponMhility for the state tecliiiical colleges and pro- 
grams leading to the degree of associate in applied science and such oth- 
er appropriate desrves or certificates as are approved by the commission 
on higher education and for such terminal vocational retraining and 
continuing education programs leading to occupational certificates as 
are appropriate to a technical college. (Febmarv, 1965. P.A. 330. S. 4; 
1967, P.A. 751, S. 10; 1959. P:A. 414, S. 2.) Effective July 1. 1909. 



Sec. 10-330 (formeriy Sec. 10-6). Authority to confer academic de- 
grees, (a) For the purposes of this section, **pioi?ram of higher learn- 
ing'* means any course of instruction for which it is stated or implied 
that college or university-level credit may be dven or may be received 
by transfer; "degree" means any letters or words, diploma, certificate or 
other symbol or document which signifies 5;atisfactorj' completion of the 
rcquircmcntc of a prcgjam of hi^^lier leamir.:^: ^'institution of hir:her 
learning" means any person, school, board, association or corporaiiun 
which is licensed or accredited to offer one or more pro^rrams of higher 
leaminf? leadiiu? to one or move defrrces: "license*' means the author- 
ization by the '';ommission for hi^^her education to operate a propram or 
institution of liipher learning for a specified initial period; "accredita- 
tion" means the authorization by said commission to continue oper- 
ating a program or institution of higher leamin^^ for subsequent periods, 
and i.i such periods to confer f?pecified degrees, (b) The commission for 
higher education shall establish regulations concerning the require- 
ments for licensure and accreditation, such regulations to concern ad- 
ministration, finance, faculty, curricula, library, student admission and 
graduation, plant and equipment, records, catalogs, program announce- 
ments and any other criteria pertinent thereto, as well as the periods for 
which licensure and accreditation may be granted, and the costs and 
procedures of evaluations as provided in subsections (c) and (d) below. 
Said commission may establisli an advi^sory council for accreditation 
composed of representatives of public and private institutions of higher 
Itiariiirig and the public at large to advise tiic commission regarding 
existing or proposed regulations, (c) No pyrsnn, school, hoard, associ- 
ation or corporation shall confer any degree unless authorized by act of 
the general assembly. No application for authority iu confer any such 
degree shall be approved by the general assembly or any committee 
thereof, nor shall any such authority be incUidod in any charter of in- 
corporation until such application has been evaluated and approved by 
the commission for higher education in accordance with regulations es- 
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tablished by said commission, id) No person, school board, association 
or corporation shall operate a program or in^stitution ofhiirher learning? 
unless it is operated on a nonprofit basis, nr. df^finpd in subsertion (k) of 
section 33-421, and has been licensed or accredited by the commission 
for higher education, nor shall it confer any decree unless it has been 
accredited in accordance with this section. The commission shall not 
grant any new license or accreditation until it has received a report of 
an evaluatfon of such projo-am or instituticr* by competent educators 
approved by the commission. The commission for higher education 
may, upon receipt of evidence satisfacto)*y to the commission relating: to 
the overall competence and resources of the applying institution, accept 
regional or national accreditation, where appropriate, in satisfaction of 
the requirements of this subsection, (e) No person, school, board, associ- 
ation or corporation shall use in any way the term "junior college" or 
''college'* or ''university'/ or use any other name, title, literature, cata- 
logs, pamphlets or descriptive matter tending ^o designate that it is an 
institution of higher learning, or that it may p'-ant academic or profes- 
sional degrees, unless the inst:lr,tion possesses a license from, or has 
been accredited by, the commission, nor shall offer any program of high- 
er learning without approval of the commission for higher education, (f) 
Accreditation of any program or institution or authority to award de- 
grees granted in accordance with law prior to July 1, 1965, shall contin- 
ue in effect, (g) Any person, school, board, association or corporation 
violating any provision of this section shall be fined not t?v:.re than one 
thousand dollars, (h) Tf an existing institution, advprsoly affected by 
Liiis section, applies to the cuaunibsioii for ilcenbuit; ui av<:n;ultauuu, 
said commission may grant licensure on a temporary basis to expire 
within one year and renewable from year to year, if, in the judj;,''25ient of 
the commission, reasonable progress is being made by such institution 
toward meeting the standards required by regulations of the commis- 
sion. (February, 1965, P.A. 330, S. 13; 1967, P.A. 751, S. 12; 1969, P,A. 
344.) 

Former itatue: "Grandfrtther" clauM held uuconftiitutional. 161 C. 631. 
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APPENDIX B 



A COMMITTEE REPORT ON "SOCIAL TRENDS" 



As a resul-c of two brainstorming sessions interspersed with inde- 
pendent study of forecasts made by business, government and educational 
groups, the mernbers of the subcommittee on Social Trends identified 
some thirty trends likely to have an impact on post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions and programs in the next decade. Since there was 
considerable difference of opinion among the eight members of the com- 
mittee as to the relative strengths and impact-values of some of these 
trends, it seemed advisable to cast them in a form for dbjective evalu- 
ation* In order to arrive at a responsible statement of the relative 
importance in planning for higher education, an effort was made to in- 
dicate whether a trend was likely to be altered by planning. The list 
is not exhaustive,,, nor is it free from ambiguity and possible refine- 
ment. 

The following summaries group the items marked (A) or (B) by six 
or more members of the Committee. If there was greater difference of 
opinion as to whether the trends were susceptible to change through 
planning, the items are grouped as (I). As can be seen by looking at 
the range of the responses, there is a great deal of latitude for inter- 
pretation, and the pooled responses of a committee are not ipso facto 
better than the judgment of one knowledgeable individual. However the 
trends are real, even though they may be reciprocally self-limiting in 
a few cases, and the committee feels they merit attention as the back- 
ground for setting goals. 
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A. The follcwing trends were expected by the majority of the subcom- 
mittee ment>ers (6 to 8) to continue independently of any planning 
for hi^er education which might be recommended by Resource Group 
No. 1. . 

Number of trend Probability Desirability- 

T impact 

8* Continuing increase in median 88 +4- 

age of the population. 

1. Increase in leisure time for- 82 ' +i+ 

many people: high level execu- 
tives may work longer hours , 
but those who now perform ser- 
vice jdbs will have shorter 
days and/or shorter weeks. 

4, Increase in super-technology: 80 +3 

programmed problem-solving, 
more automated services re- 
sulting in more mindless tech- 
nical and service occupations, 
(less certain more "mindless" 
work is a necessary consequence) 

29. Increasing need for interdisci- 76 +8 

plinary approaches to solve 
complex problems. 

22. Increase in capital flow. 69 +6 

12. Continuing decrease in birth 67 +5 

rate leading to nearly static 
student populations in a few 
years (leas certain student 
population would become static). 

19. Continuing exodus of the lower 66 -3 

middle income class from the 
cities to the suburbs. 

20 « Decreased value on college degrees 60 -*1 
for most service-oriented jobs. 

28. Increase in crime and violence 60 +3 

disrespect for property. 
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Nuitber of trend 



7. Increased capability in 
h^uman bio-engineering with 
associated choices • 

16. Decreasing demand for teachers* 55 -1 

Several of these trends are expected in general to have a favor- 
able impact on higher education > including the decreasing birth rate. 
Accelerated approaches to ZPG argues for limited or negligible e>cpan- 
sion of programs , but does not preclude development of more promising 
programs^ Although the number of full-time students at the immediate 
post-secondary level may become fairly constant, demands for other 
types of programs may rise: continuing and in-service education for 
leisure time and for second careers. Although the demand for inter- 
disciplinary efforts is expected to rise, the large positive impact on 
education may not be realized without planning for incentives to foster 
interdepartmental and inter- institutional cooperation. 

B. Tha following trends were evaluated by six or more of the eight 
committee members as susceptible to being influenced by planning 
for post-secondary education. All except (5) are expected to 
have favorable impact. 



Probability Desirability- 
%^ impact 

58 . +3 



Number of trend 

9. Demand for second careers 
increasing. 

18* Increase in scholarships 

available to the lew-income 
student. 

23. Increasing tendency toward 

certification of competencies 
throii^ means other than 
academic degrees. 

26. Increasing cooperation ajoong 
all institutions of post- 
secondary education. 

5. Increasing tendency to "drop- 
out" or "cop-out" in favor of 
other kinds of experience* 



Probability Desirability- 
impact 



T 

61 
56 

55 



51 



49 



+5 



+7 



+9 



-4 
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Name of trend 



15. Involvement of a greater 
sector of the population 
in educational roles and 
functions at the post- 
secpndary level. 

27. Less specialization in 
undergraduate education. 



Probability Desirability- 
5. impact 



47 



28 



Trends No. 18 through 15 constitute a group which could be planned 
for together in order to minimize the tendency of students to drop, out 
before reaching some satisfying level of service and self-reliance. 
Scholarship adv<?Jitages for specific kinds of post-secondary programs 
or other kinds of support could be linked to inter-institutional co- 
operation and availability of flexible educational programs, especially 
those linked to resources of the area. 



Community colleges can play a significant role in preparation for 
second careers. Less specialization at the undergraduate level is a 
less probable trend, and may be more important in connection with pre- 
professional programs. (Cf. No's 2,. 30, 6) 



C. Trends for which there was considerable difference of opinion re- 
garding susceptibility to alteration through planning (i.e. 3:5, 
or 4:H) include the following. 

Number of trend Probability Desirability- 

T impact 



13. Advances in communication " 91 -1-7 
techniques and accessilality 

of information. 

3. Increasing global perspectives 81 -1-6 
resulting f^om rapid commxjnica- 
tion and ease of student travel. 

14. Increasing concern for conserva- 81 ^ -1-7 
tion and care in use of material 

resources . 

2. Increasied demand for highly 78 
specialized knowledge as a com- 
ponent of production (with land, 
capital » and labor) 



Number of trend 



24, Increasing government control 
of private institutions. 

30, Diminishing sense of American 
continuity^ with Western Euro- 
pean cultural heritage, 

11. Reduction in priority of educa- 
tion in public planning, 

10.. Increasing divisiveness in our 
society through growth in sepa- 
rate cultures. 



Probability 



68 



63 



62 



52 



Desirability- 
impact 

-3 



-1 



-1 



-5 



6. Greater demand for career orien- 
tation » with increasing disinterest 
in liberal arts. 



U9 



25. Increasing proportion of cost of 
higher education left to student. 

21. Tendency toward simpler living . 
(e,g. housing, food, dress, 
recreation). 



43 



30 



-1 



+5 



There are several favorable trends in this group which could pos- 
sibly be reinforced by planning: efforts to make information more 
readily accessible e.g. by assistance to libraries cooperating with 
more flexible educational programs; recognition of need for programs 
which engage students in studying available resources, including planned 
observations as part of student travel-study programs; adequate provi- 
sion for developing special competencies in the four-year colleges, 
combining service-oriented and pre-professional programs with liberal 
arts as background (balance between service orientation and cultural 
perepectives ) . 

Although separate cultures are seen as having a better than 50% 
prognosis for growth, it is not clear that divisiveness must be the re- 
sult. With better balanced educational opportunities and persjpectives 
our society could be enriched. 
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Number 21 is interesting. If this trend is accelerated it could 
have a highi favorable impact on educational goal3 by helping to offset 
the decreasiing public priority for education, and leading to greater 
emphasis on leisure-time education and investment in second careers. 



Mr, Walter T. Brahm 

Mr. Frank Donovan 

Mr, Bryce Jose 

Dr. Raymond Scott 



Dr. Sheila Tobias 
Mr. Marshall Montgomery 
Mr. Stanley Leven 
3r. M, Clare Markham - 
Chairman 
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A STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES ON THE REGIOIjaL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES REGARDING THE CONCEPT OF 
ONE GOVERNING BOARD FOR POST-SECONDARY 
TWO-YEAR EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
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A STATEMENT REGARDING THE CONCEPT OF ONE GOVERNING 

BOARD FOR POST- S ECONDARY TWO-YEAR EDUCATION 

AND TRAINING 

(Approved by the Board of Trustees of the 
Regional Community Colleges - 
January 15, 1973) 

The Board of Trustees of Regional Community Colleges believes the 
people of this state deserve post-secondary education which provides 
the fullest conaidoration possible to: 

^serving as many deserving and interested citizens as the State 
can finance; 

'^^quality at whatever level and type of education — graduate, 
bachelor *s degree, associate degree, certificate, specialized; 

**«minimum obstacles in students making progress in education from 
one^ level to another^ or one curriculum to another^ or one 
public college to another; 

*^a well-organized set of governing boards (policy-making 
structure ) ; 

^efficiency in administratioii ; 

iff coordination in programs offered; 

'"^efficiency in use of facilities; 

'Variety in programs and accessibility to people as. best the 
State can affords 

Current members of governing boards and the staff have made an ef- 
fort to work cooperatively. This has still resulted in too much inef- 
ficiency in coordination of most post-secondary, two-year education, 
adult and continuing education, and various vocational offerings. We 
believe that additional benefits which would be meaningful to thousands 
of our citizens in the years ahead could be provided if there were one 
governing board for post-secondary, two-year programs and services. 
There should be one policy-making board with a single executive staff 
x^esponsible for developing aiid coordinating all the programs for these 
colleges • 
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In a transition plcicinv the post*-secoridciZ-y tvo-year education units 
under one governing board, ths expex^ienca of .board members of all units 
involved and niany of the preser-t rtaff shou.la he utili2.ed. We believe 
this new board should have no ^jt^i^.r r^^sp:-:)^: il'^ lit ' es than that of post- 
secondary euucaticn programs ci;_, '.wo v'^varr^ or 1a-ss . we agree the transi- 
tion needs to be done CurefLdiy^ for it wii oe a difficult time for all. 
Nevertheless > we believe the net result has yreat promise. Similar ar- 
rangements in several other states have brougi-it many advantages to their 
citizens* 

Our observations during the past few years have convinced us that 
the concept of the comprehensive two-yeax' Crii'^pu.s has special and import- 
ant advantages to students, their farailie:.;., av>.a thei.r ccnimunities* We 
}:now that in Virginia, Califoniia^ c::i\d Nev; Yorkj these colleges have 
provided a variety of educationaJ. programs Uiicar one i^oof. Demonstrated 
success for many yearns in transfer ^ f^eneral eaucation and technological 
curricula exists in these and other sT:ate:^r. This fact should really 
surprise none of us ^ for the task is of no greater magnitude in variety 
of curricula or variety in students than that v/hich the state universi- 
ties have faced for several decadei.w 

A transfer program of quality , a gen'-^ral education program of qual- 
ity, a technological program cf quality ^ certificate programs of quality, 
and offerings in continuing education and hesic skill upgrading have been 
developed by hundreds of two-year colleges du??ing the J.ast fifteen or 
twenty years. 

The diagram on the following pcigd is helpful i:i understanding the 
comp'^-ehensive two-year open doox'' ccncept/'V: 

In Connecticut, as in other states ^ for example, the Technical Col- 
leges now offer one-yeax' certificate profpr-anvj and a pre-technical pro- 
gram without jeopardizing their accreditation, with the New England Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges and with tne Engineers Council for 
Professiona:! Development* It is our understanding that those students 
who prove themselves can later be admitted to the two-year associate 
degree program* ITiis is pax^t cf the comprehensive two-year philosophy. 

We believe it i^ important that all education leaders, members of 
the Legislature and nxi^uijex^ of the executive brancjic of the State govern- 
ment realize that the ''open dcor^' is a. tecivnique in admission to post- 
secondary training and education whicJn serves people with a variety of 
educational aspirations in any z-^egion or corrnitunity without automatically 
lowering the. quality of 'che two-year transfer or the two-year occupa- 
tional/vocational/technical curricula. 

Are all programs at the. State Colleges and The University of Con- 
necticut of equal difficulty? Is not the history of public education 
(and private education in some instances) orgai^ized to allow, for (1) 
varying levels of ability ^ and (2) the variety of academic interest 
so students may choose and shift, selecting sr.other curriculum, " 
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including one of more difficulty? Of course this is true. We believe 
a governing board of conscientious and experienced people and a compe- 
tent and experienced staff in a centr'">l office, working with presidents, 
faculty and students of the collf^' xt one governing board, can 

in this state accomplish what r i in developing and adminis- 

tering comprehensive two-year V * 

- In the area of staff time, the comprehensive two-year college would 
be more efficient than our present system. Today, the presidents and 
deans of our colleges, the Commission for Higher Education, the staffs 
of the central offices of the Community Colleges and the Technical Col- 
leges , spend several hours each month on coordination and the avoidance 
of duplication by Community Colleges and Technical Colleges of curricula. 
The \juicertainty of whether or not the Commission for Higher Education 
will approve a borderline offering discourages innovation , and hence, 
service to our people. We believe that with one system of two-year col- 
leges with one governing board, coordination would be much easier and 
more efficiently achieved. The faculty and the president would do this 
as they develop the curriculum. The Commission for Higher Education's 
coordination effort would need to be less extensive and time-consuming. 
Instead of academic officers of the two systems meeting to work our 
a3?rangements to avoid duplication, one set of central office staff would 
help each college develop the background material needed by the CHE. The 
efforts of staff and the governing board are thus directed fully toward 
the development of academic programs rather than being split between 
development and the effort and time to coordinate or to avoid duplica- 
tion* 

In considering overall efficiency in administration and governing 
board structure, the following diagram tells an important story even 
with a coordinating committee, and particularly if one visualizes de- 
velopment and final approval of new academic programs; preparation and 
administration of budgets; arrangements for use of the library; admini- 
strative organization for sharing facilities: 
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Based on our knowledge of human beings and the nature of adminis- 
tration, even where the individuals involved desire to be cooperative, 
let \as face these typical questions and give honest answers: Will 
facilities be used more efficiently in a given region of the stata, even 
if on the same site, if two governing boards and two sets of college 
officials are involved? Even more specifically, will staff time be used 
more efficiently and overall convenience to students enhanced in our 
planned shaied facilities such as the Higher Education Center in Water- 
bury? 

1. Will a common library be shared and used more efficiently if two 
colleges , their staffs and presidents, are involved than if one 
college is involved? Is it easier to operate and account for 
services for one library with two budgets than one? 

2. Will a student union or cafeteria be used more efficiently with 
two colleges or one college involved? 

3. Will physical education facilities be used more efficiently with 
two directors or one director of physical education involved? 

i*. Will the student organizations function better with two sets of 
students on campus rather than one? 
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5. Will the campus in its entirety function more easily, more ef- 
ficiently in staff time, more efficiently in use of space, 
operate better for the academic preparation of students if 
there are two colleges functioning rather than one? 

6. What social, political, educational, economic, ethical, aes- 
thetic reasons exist that are stronger for having separate 
colleges, a Technical College and a Community College, operat- 
ing on the same 75-acre campus? 

is logic to separateness and purity of curricula and pro- 
<^. wi*w>, why should not the State Colleges be separated as to libe::'al arts 
and education? Why isnjt today The University of Connecticut and most 
other major universities split up into five or six major subect arecis 
with a governing board for each one? Do we need four or five governing 
boards for The University of Connecticut and similar state universities? 
We see the opposite trend developing modified today by the need to keep 
a measure of lay input and control. 

Under one governing board, a single budget can be prepared and 
administered by the board for all colleges and programs . This will save 
considerable time in evaluating the budget by the Commission for Higher 
Education, State Budget Division, the Governor and the Legislature. 
Similarly, purchasing, payrolls , accounting and other business functions 
will not be duplicated but incorporated into existing procedures of a 
college. Thus , economies will result not only at the college level but 
at State agencies serving the college, such as the Personnel Department, 
Comptroller's Department, Purchasing Division and Budget Division of 
the Finance and Controll Department. 

We believe there are distinct levels of emphasis in post-secondary 
education best identified as the state university with its emphasis on 
graduate education and the health center, law school, etc.. The public 
four-year state college comes next with some emphasis on graduate work 
but not nearly as extensive . as the state university . There ara also 
various forms and types of post- secondary education of two years or 
less related closely to adult or continuing education. The Board of 
Trustees of Regional Community Colleges believes each of these three 
major post-secondary higher education units needs its own governing 
board. Governance by a lay board is important. Tlie agenda and prob- 
lems must not be too intensive and extensive, or the lay board cannot 
govern as it should, which means too many' decisions including those of 
policy are made by professional educators. We support the concept that • 
these respective governing boards should have their work aind areas of 
responsibility coordinated by an agency suich as the Commission for 
Higher Education. 

In summary, it is new appropriate to. initiate steps in the concept 
of a master plan to meet better the educational needs of our people. 
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to promote more efficient use of the tax dollar, and to increase the 
effectiveness of the post- secondary two-year education programs in the 
state. They should be brought together through the development of a 
logical BxtM reasonable transitional plan. This plan should involve in- 
put by the present boards, staff, faculty and students under the over- 
all leadersihip and coordinating responsibilities of the Commission for 
Higgler Education* 
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APPENDIX D 



Memorandum to : Chairman Malone 

From: Donald R. Welter, President 

Thames Valley State Technical College 

Date: December 7, 1972 



Following are some comments in response to your , letter of Octcber 
11th to Mr. Horowitz, the chairman of our Board of Trustees. You in- 
dicated at our last meeting that the October 11th letter had been in- 
tended to elicit response from the technical college presidents and 
that it was not too late at this stage to so respond. In view of the 
many words that have been generated in recent years concerning the pos- 
sible merger of the technical and community college systems,. I will try 
to keep my comments succinct and they will largely be a review of cogent 
points made by others. 

1, It has never been clear to me how a Board of Trustees respon- 
sible for twelve community colleges (16 units if the teclinical colleges 
are included) can be more effective than a Board of Trustees with only 
four technical colleges under their jurisdiction. This would appear 
contrary to the pattern existing in most of higher education where' 
there is one Board of Trustees for each institution. Since menbers of 
Boards of Trustees, are not paid in Connecticut, there is no financial 
saving to be gained by this possible loss of concentration (16 units 
versus 4 units). Indeed, the cost of merging these systems could be 
considerable since the technical colleges would have to take on office 
operations (purchasing, payrolls, personnel, etc.) that are now per- 
formed centrally through the services of the Department of Education. 

2« In reviewing the statements previously made on merging, the 
emphasis seems to be on how the merger could be made rather than solid, 
positive reasons for the merging. A few other states with merged sys- 
tems are mentioned but little data is presented on the effect of merged 
versus separate systems. The following data from a previous paper is 
of interest in this regare:. In its 39th Annaul Report for 19 71, the 
Engineer's Council for Professional Development (ECPD) lists 289 ac- 
credited associate degree level engineering technical programs in 86 
institutions. Only 29 of the 289 accredited programs are found in _8 
community colleges . This would imply that the more rigorous , high- 
quality engineering technology programs are found in the single pur- 
pose institutions such as technical colleges rather than in a compre- 
hensive, educational atmosphere. All four technical colleges in Con- 
necticut have their programs accredited ' by ECPD. This professional 
accreditation is the method by which prospective employers and 
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transfer institutions can assure themselves that our graduates have 
completed high-quality, proven programs and that they consistently meet 
the high standards which have been 5iet by ECPD. 

3. The technical colleges » with a very small central office (2 
men) acting as a coordinating force, have existed since 19^5 and have 
consistently graduated high-quality technicians who have taken their 
place in Connecticut industry. The four colleges with their sophisti- 
cated laboratories and equipment serve just about the entire state on 
a commuting basis. There is no need to try to extend and f^^lii^ th^s^. 
expensive type facilities to other community colleges in tne iitate. 

A merging of the systems would very probably lead to the tech- 
nical colleges having to abandon their 33-week, 3-quarter, academic year 
that has so effectively contributed to the high-quality teclmology cur- 
ricula now offered* 

5. The question of transfer from one college to another in the 
different systems is frequently raised with the implication that this 
would be expedited by a merging of the systems. Transfers now take 
place between the systems and credit is regularly given to students 
at both institutions for courses with similar coverage and content* 
There may be some loss in time for students transferring between a 
quarter system and a semester system but time is almost always lost by 
any student who changes to a different course sometime during his aca- 
demic career* even within the same college. The majority of the tecli- 
nical college students have pretty definite goals as indicated by their 
application to a school having engineering technology careers as its 
primary and only concern. By consortium arrangements, such as presently 
exist between the technical colleges and other Connecticut colleges, 

is perfectly possible for students at either the technical colleges or 
commvinity colleges to take courses at either institution. 

6. ITiat the present arrangement , that of having one Board of 
Trustees for the four technical colleges works, and works well, has 
never seriously been contested. The Board of Trustees , whicii is also 
the State Board of Education with its j?esponsibility for the regional, 
vocational- :echnical schools and thus the full spectrum of technical 
education m the state has developed these four colleges ' from 19M-6 to 
the present. The four colleges are all accredited by the Hew England 
Association of Schools and Colleges and have their programs accredited 
by ECPD. The four colleges and their graduates enjoy a very high repu- 
tation with Connecticut industry and it would appear unwise to change 
the present system at this time when there is so ''much emphasis on. 
career education and expecially on engineering technology education, 
for which a great future need is assured. To move this small system 
into the larger community college system would seem to be a move to- 
wards uniformity , a move away from creativeness and the spirit of com- 
petition ^ a change for the sake of change rather than of accomplish- 
ment. The present system allows the Board of Trustees for state tech- 
nical colleges to operate these unique four colleges with their special 
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thrust without the dilution effect that could occur if they are placed 
with twelve other institutions in a larger system. At present, we have 
the coordinating effect of the Commission on Higher Education over all 
Boards of TriJistees and we have the strength of the four institutions 
with one Board of Trustees concentrating on one mission, technical edu- 
cation. As the only technical college representative on Resource Group 
I — Goals , I would be remiss in not expressing these concerns and 
thoughts of the technical college sec-^'^^r*. 

These remarks are mina and are not intended to represent the of-^ 
ficial views of any of the ta^nical college constituents. They do, 
however, reflect many comments exid ideas obtained from indus^.ry, from 
regional councils, and from rcSDlleagues in the technical college system. 
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A STATEMENT ON THE NEEDS 
OF THE WATERBURY AREA 



John Healey 
Waterbury Branch 
The University of Connecticut 

The greater Waterbury area, with a population in excess of 200,000 
is the only major center in Connecticut without a four-year college of 
any kind. Equity then argues . for the establishment of a foui>-year pro- 
gram in this region. In addition, colleges located over twenty miles 
from Waterbury are inaccessible to those from Waterbury without ade- 
quate transportation to meet the demands of daily commuting and cetnnot 
be considered accessible to many or readily accessible to most and 
should not be considered at all accessible to the majority of those 
who reside in the Northv/est region of the State above Wat eit)ury. 

For these reasons I cannot concur with the majority of their opin- 
ion that "there is no region of the State seriously lacking access to 
higher education in some adequate form." I agree that this would in- 
deed be a disservice to Waterbury to provide a second rate institution. 
There is no reason why that should happen. The Waterbury Branch of 
The University of Connecticut which now admits top students from New 
Haven, New Britain and Danbury, as well as providing for the Watert)U2?y 
area graduates could . easily serve as the foundation for a high quality 
four-year program. A four-year Branch at Waterbury could, in fact, 
serve to offer the opportunity of a university education to those who 
reside in the western half of Connecticut. 

The establishment of a four-year jprogram would be inordinately 
expensive, it has been suggested. The present Watert)Ury Branch Library 
and class room facility can accommodate a sufficiently large enrollment 
to assure viability as a four-year institution and an enrollment which 
coiild be realized if further expansion of the Storrs Campus were limited. 
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EXPANDED ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION FOR CONNfE ff^XCUT 
MINORITY POPULATIONS 



A Statement of the Resource Group on Goai^ 

Submitted by 

Dr. William F. Brazziel 
Professor of Hi^er Education 
The University of Connecticut 



Tb^ challenge of expanded access to higher educati^?^ for ^^i^ 
nority populations vfill require considerable thought axi^ ^ffo^'t 
constitutes a worthy goal in our Master Plan. The need ^^r mi^^Mty 
leaders and professional and technical workers will bec^^^ cri'^^^al in 
the yea^ to come as the populations expand in our larg^ ^incri"^ com- 
munities. Nearly 100,000 black residents alone will ^Ound in and 
around Hartford in the next 25 years. Teachers and soc>^J. worJ<®^s for 
this ci^y are already being recruited in the South f or^ >^^k of "Vigor- 
ous ef foists in our state. What of the future? Who wii> J^ead "this com- 
munity? What is our stake in good, sound, progressive rlJ^ti or ity leader- 
ship? ^; . 

Go^'^emor Linwood Holt on of iVirginia put the answer '^Ci these ques- 
tion succinctly in an address to an education conference* The Governor 
emphasized that one of the keys to the successful operai/'^^n of ^ high 
quality School system is strong, quality, black leadersi^iti, oalled 
on colleges and universities to 13.ve up to their respon^^i^ilities to 
train this leadership not only for the schools but for e^^ry facet of 
our cominunity life. 

CoWiecticut '3 efforts to include minorities in the f^ucatic^ial 
enterprise leaves much to be desired. Its two largest ^-^ties contain- 
ing the largest minority communities have no state-suppc^^tied fout» yeig^* 
colleges . They nuiii)er among the dwindling handful of ci^'^ies of iSO »000 
population and; above which must sent their youth to oth^^ citi^^ for^ 
state-supported higher education. A third large city a fo^J^year 
college but according to statements by its preside^it , tl^-^^ ins't^^tutioti 
has developed an image over the years of being inhospit^^e to ^nori- 
ties and minority enrollment has been small* Steps ar^ ^^ing t:aken to 
rectify this situation. 

Oitf* goal in the coming years should be good quality four-y^^ col- 
leges in all of our uttan centers with large minority cc^^^^un it i^s. 
More than ^, 000 black youth attend Detroit's Wayne Stat^ ^iveX^ity 
alone. Detroit will not have to worry about minority l^^^erahiP iti 
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the years to come. Connecticut should inove with dispatch to afford 
expanded access to its minorities and remove this threat to ccntinued 
harmony and progress in the years to come. 
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A STATEMENT ON T^iE STAMFORD BRAI^CH - 
TWO OR FOUR YEARS? 

Paul S. Nakian, Esq. 

In the short four month period since Governor Meskill first ad- 
dressed the colloquium on Higher Education in Connecticut, it has not 
been possible for Resource Group I (GOALS) to fully address itself to 
the proposed (and, indeed, legislatively mandate) expansion of the 
Stamford Branch of The University of Connecticut into a "four year, 
full curriculum college". 

Projected growth indicates that Stamford may well become the most 
populated city in the State by the year 2000 • If one were to include 
contiguous Greenwich, the Stamford metropolitan area already matches, 
and possibly exceeds, the populations of the State's three largest 
cities and their metropolitan area. 

The Stamford Branch of The University of Connecticut is the only 
educational institution in this area that does not furnish "terminal 
education", i.e., unlike the Horvalk Community College, it does not 
offer the Associate's Degree. It has been estimated that more than 
75% of these students entering the Branch continue at Storrs or else- 
where • 

Many on the GOALS Committee believe it unrealistic, at least at 
this time, to expand the Stamford Branch to a four year college. Eco- 
nomic considerations, a drop in full-time Stamford Branch enrollment 
(from 502 to 39 3 this past year), the growth and recognized excellence 
of nearby Norwalk Community College, the development of the mammoth 
State University of New York campus at nearby Purcl-iase, New York (de- 
scribed as Versailles-like) and an actual and projected drop in college 
enrollments for the forseeable future (zero population and other 
factors) have led to this general conclusion. 

In addition, there is also the very real fear that if Stamford 
and Waterbury (and, yes , even Torrington) expand to four year pro- 
grams, the main campus at St or i?s will suffer* This writer, an alumnus 
of The University of Connecticut (four years at Storrs) knows how 
valiently and success fuly has been the struggle to make The University 
of Connecticut, at Storrs, a first rate university/ It would, indeed, 
be tragic if Uconn-Storrs , with all its developed facilities and 
faculty, had to cut programs and its diversified course offerings be- 
cause of Branch expansion. Yet, it is not certain that Branch expan- 
sion would bring this about. 
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Granted, student population growth appears to have leveled off and 
declined. But, also granted, that the Stamford/Greenwich/Norvalk area 
of Connecticut is fast growing and its many middle income (and, indeed, 
low income) families struggle with the high cost of housing in this 
area - and many suffer the added burden of additional expenses by the 
necessity of attending college elsewhere, or foregoing upper division 
study entirely. 

What are the practical alternatives? 

1. Maintain the "status quo" - that is, continue the two-year 
Branch and see how it develops over the next few years. The library, 
presently under construction, may facilitate a natural growth-expan- 
sion. 

2. Same as #1, but vastly expand continuing education programs . 

3. Develop a truly excellent two-year Branch, increasing the 
niinfcer of freshmen and sophomo.re course offerings. Also, expand con- 
tinuing education programs . 

Proceed with plans to make Branch a four-year college within 
the university system, but first improve freshmen and sophomore course 
offerings and physical plant. 

5. Procefad with plans to become a four-^year college within the 
university system (or a separate college not connected with Storrs). 
Either way, develop consortium (inter-relationships with nearby col- 
leges to minimize costs and needless duplication. Included, should 
be financial and course arrangements with nearby SUNY at Purchase. 

6. Proceed with plans to make Br*>nch a four-year college within 
the university system. Develop course majors carefully, but with 
dispatch. 

CAVEAT 

Whatever alternative or combinations thereof that are eventually 
adopted, "Hartford" must recognize that Stamford would not want to end 
product at the expense of the excellence at Storrs - that adequate 
funding of both operations must be pledged by the Governor and the 
leaders of both parties. 

One thing is certain - there has not yet been adequate study of 
the Stamford area needs. I believe that Master Plan menbers, elected 
officials and concerned citizens should devote further study to this 
matter and formulate a solution that will meet the needs of Connecticut 
residents. I suggest that, as part of this study, recognition must be 
given to the fact that the Stamford Branch has suffered under •'benign 
neglect" for several reasons. This , perhaps , helps explain the recent 
drop in enrollments 



The fact, too, that the present single building of the Stamford 
Branch looks like a third-rate high school situated in the hills of 
West Virginia contributes to the unattractiveness of the Stamford 
Branch, As SUNY constructs its Versailles-like facilities at neari>y 
Purchase, one wonders what effect this will have on enhancing any in- 
stitution in Stamford, If Stamford is to have a four-year institution, 
it is essential that it be done properly and in good taste, 

I urge, although I am not read^ to recommend, that serious consid- 
eration be given to relocating the E amf ord Branch to a mozse accessible 
and "identifiable" area. If a decision is made to change :'{the location, 
Stamford's Hubbard Heights Golf Coxxr^se would make an idealllocation. 
It is close to town, close to Greenwich and accessible to Itorwalk via 
the Turnpike. With such a location, the Stamford area's long term 
needs could be accommodated. The present Branch facilities could go . 
to the City of Stamford (in exchange for the golf course) to be used 
possibly as a community center, branch library, etc. 
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/A STATEMENT ON GOVERNANCE 



by 



Katharine D. Boxim 



Since: it ixsoved tioibe impossible to do an adequate study of the 
question o£\tia^ two»p?^r institutions during the time at our disposal, 
it would 3mmi::jtdi^ly cifesirable that such a study be undertaken before 
a decisiaEidEsamade onr. the establishment of a new board of governance 
for the technical colleges. Therefore, I must differ with the report 
on this poimt. I suggest that the .Cojnmission for Higher Education take 
appropriate steps to sectxre evidence from other state systems as to how 
they are coordinating their two-year institutions and to carry on some 
further study before any changes are made. 
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A GENERAL STATEMENT 
by 

Robert N. Rue 



Resource Group I had an awesome task. Both Dr. Malone and Dr. 
Hyde should be highly comniended for their efforts and abilities in 
pulling together a report which attempts to reflect the thinking of 
a group embracing hi^ly divergent views. The time constraint alone 
placed serious limitations on the proceedings, as the group dealt with 
its assignment* This writer feels beholden to put forth a minority 
opinion statement regarding facets of questions felt to be unanswered, 
or possibly answered too quickly, in the necessity of submitting its 
report within the given .time frame. Therefore, the following reactions. 

These remarks are not meant to represent any other persons or 
groups thinking than my own. 

The suggested establishment of additional academic councils to an 
already complex. system of hi^er education, in a relatively small state, 
could possibly add to the further slivering and territorializing of 
hi^er education. This is also true regarding the proposal that a 
separate board of trustees be developed for the state technical col- 
leges. Rather than developing a new board for technical college^ at 
this time, it seems that a thorough study of the pros and cons of 
merger with the community colleges should be undertaken. Consultants 
from othel* states could be brought in to disciiss how such programs have 
been developed ~ what were some cf the successes and problems. There 
are many community colleges in the country that offer higjily regarded 
engineering programs. 

The role of teacher training institutions is rapidly changing, as 
the report indicates. What about the future role of private liberal 
arts colleges? What portion of the students graduating from these 
institutions, in fact-, find themselves entering the teaching profes- 
sion? What implication does this have for private college enrollment? 

Are the private colleges ready to accept the same. level of public 
scrutiny aflfid accountability! as their public sister institutions? This 
would not only include fiscal accountability, but seeking permission 
from a state authority to open new programs, plus rperiodic evaluation 
visits on existing oarricula; (What ought to be the role of th3 Com- 
mission for Hi^er Education in all of this?) 
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There ia little aweu?eness of what a comprehensive community col- 
lege is - its functions, piirposes and values, in the State of Connecti- 
cut. 

Is the Ph.D. Degree the same as the D. A. Degree? How do they 
differ? How accessible is the latter to Connecticut citizens? 

What is the place of Extension at The University of Connecticut? 
Hew does it fit into statewide planning, or even within the framework 
of University coordination? 

Are the various 4-year institutions going to continue to offer and 
develop Associate Degree programs? 

The report as submitted. from Resource Group I seems to be saying, 
"that its all pretty well as it is", except that checks should be placed 
on the growth of public higher education (plus new boards established, 
and that private and proprietary higher education should be given addi- 
tional public support in a variety of ways). 

From the very beginning of this project, I have been dubious re- 
garding the possibility of any lasting value that might develop from 
such a series of "discussions." Participation was loaded toward people 
who have vested interests (like myself) in the Connecticut Hi^er Edu- 
cation sector. There has been little lay participation. Many of the 
laymen who were invited have, for. whatever reason, been unable to or 
didn't choose to participate regularly. 

Finally » if there had been some way whereby the Resource Groups 
could have moved in a logical sequence — from Social Trends to Goals, 
to Governance to Finances, rather than all of the groups operating at 
once » thus nullifying (or at best> duplicating) each others efforts. 

The area of Philosophy and Goals was xiecessarily (because of time 
constraints) dealt with too quickly, and not in enou^ depth. Philoso- 
phy and Goals may well have been the main thrust of Resource Group I, 

The above listed factors tend to lead to a further entrenchment of 
the status quo. 
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